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AMAZING TALES 


From the Case Book of Yankee Defense » » » 


cycles. 





1. Motorcycles—rush! 
cycle manufacturer receives a large order for scouting 
They need help. The office of the Coordina- 
tor of Defense consults its files for a plant possessing 
equipment of the proper type. Result: A manufacturer 
of steak tenderizing machinery is now making motor- 
cycle parts—for National Defense. 


2. “What can we do to help?” 
knitting machinery company calls on the Coordinator. 
Specialized equipment—highly skilled labor: Where 
can they best be used? One letter and two phone calls 
gave the answer. 
company is now turning out motor housing castings— 


A New England motor- 


An officer of a 


Result: The knitting machinery 


for National Defense. 


3. The neighbors who never met. 


A Connecticut 


manufacturer receives an order from the Government. 


Then his delivery is moved forward. 
find a sub-contractor? 


Where can he 
The Coordinator finds it for 


him—a plant in his own city and right across the 
street! Result: Two manufacturers pool their resources 
—for National Defense. 


IT’S AN OLD YANKEE CUSTOM 


When a Yankee housewife needed a 
rug for the bedroom, did she twiddle her 
thumbs and wait for an order of carpet 
yarn to come through. Not she! 


She made what she had do—every 
scrap of cloth, every oddment at hand was 
used! Next time you see a hooked rug— 
let it remind you of how you as a New 
Englander can help in National Defense. 


If you own, or have a voice in, or share 
in the management of a New England 
industry—don’t wait for the order! 


* 


Be a good Yankee—meet Uncle Sam 
halfway. 


Tell the Coordinator what your facili- 
ties are. The three cases cited are just 
a tiny fraction of the hundreds passing 
through our office. 


That's our job—to help you find where 
you fit best in the biggest job of all— 
America’s Defense. 


Write, call, or telephone—now! 


COORDINATOR OF DEFENSE 


Federa! Reserve Bank Building 
30 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone HAN cock 7100 
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They came, 
they tried, 
they came back! 


From Maine to Florida, Hydro- 
formed Amoco-Gas and American 
Gas are breaking all records! 


Startlingly new in theory and in re- 
fining, Hydro-formed Amoco-Gas and 
American Gas are beating every great 
sales record in American Oil Company’s 
history. 

For here is gasoline refined in a dif- 
ferent way, that burns in a different 
way, and performs in a different way. 

Through FLAME CONTROL, 
wasteful, explosive shock is reduced, 
and CUSHIONED POWER comes to 
life—a s-m-o-o-t-h, surging flow of en- 
ergy, more powerful and yet more econ- 
omical than ever before. 

Octane becomes more than a mere 
laboratory expression—for the Road 
Octane of Hydro-formed Amoco-Gas 
and American Gas actually SUT passes 
laboratory ratings. 

Anti-knock moves to new efficiency, 
as the anti-knock constituents of these 
new gasolines are more volatile than 
ever before—become more completely 
vaporized—pass more evenly into all 
cylinders alike 

All this is new, of course, in gasoline 
selling at regular gas price—for Hydro- 
formed American Gas, in spite of its 
premium characteristics, sfill sells at 
regular gas price. 

And even famous Amoco-Gas —that 
original of all special motor fuels—takes 
on new and greater performance fea- 
tures. It’s finer, more costly power-in- 
gredients now gain even more fife, more 
action, burning with a satin-soft energy 
that takes you farther, better, on less 
fuel, than any gas we have ever refined 

Only in these two fuels can you get 
the advantages of the great Hydro- 
forming Process. If you use regular gas, 
try Hydro-formed American Gas, and 
get its many premium characteristics 
at the same price you would pay for 
old-fashioned, conventionally-refined 
gasoline. 

And for what we sincerely believe the 
finest motor fuel in any pump today, 
use Hydro-formed Amoco-Gas. You 
pay a little more—but you get a lot more 
than any ordinary gasoline can possibly 
hope to deliver. 

iydro-forming is the latest triumph 
of gasoline science! Hydro-formed 
Amoco-Gas and American Gas are 
wonderful examples of the enormous 
improvement this great triumph brings 
to motor fuels 

Each is supreme in its field, and a 
trial will show you what greater, more 
satisfactory performance you can get 
from your car! 


Now try the latest triumph of gasoline science! 





AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 














SYLPH SALAD 


low in total calories... 
savory with creamy-light 
Real Mayonnaise 


4 pineapple sticks 
14% cups honeydew melon balls 
1% cups watermelon balls 
4 orange sections, free from 
membrane 


Rhubarb curls 
By - 





*Fruit Juice Mayonnaise 
Cut washed, unpeeled, tender rhubarb 
stalk in half and then into very thin 
lengthwise strips about % inch wide. 
Let stand in ice water until curled. 
Place bed of romaine on chop plate 
and arrange fruits with pineapple in 
center, watermelon balls on one side; 
honeydew balls and orange sections 
on the other side. Garnish with water- 
cress and rhubarb curls. Serve with 
*Fruit Juice Mayonnaise made by 
blending |cup Hell ‘sRealMayon- 
naise with 5 teaspoons pineapple juice 
and | teaspoon lemon juice. Serves 4. 
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, t schools require it 

and good old Yankee common sense demands it 

Defend your own from loss or misuse by attaching Cash's 

WOVEN Names. They're neat, economical, and as lasting 

as the clothing they mark because the name is actually 

Woven into the tape. Perfect for home laundry identifica- 

tlon-—and in military colors for Army and Navy men, Ask 

to see Cash's display at your department store, or write us. 

Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST name 
and sample of NO-SO for attaching without sewing. 

CASH Ss 11 Chestnut St., Se, Nerwalk, Conn., or 

6201 Se. Gramercy Place, Les ‘Angeles, 

Callf., or 31 Gray St., Belleville, Oni. 

CASHS} 3 doz $129 6 doz ‘2 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


New Hampshire's 75th Anniversary 


sessions held June 17-27 last at Durham 
should have been taken down verbatim and 
published in book form. We hope they will 
be, as the meeting of minds at this occasion 
brought forth many a welcome spark. 

The best this office could do—without 
moving ourselves over there for the session 
was a twenty-four hour coverage on Thurs- 
day the 19th. 

In the morning we listened to Edvard 
Hambro of the Department of History of 
Northwestern University on the subject: 
Scandinavia Looks at New England. Mr. 
Hambro’s father apparently is the president 


of the Norwegian Parliament—and the 
speaker himself a graduate of Yale 
University. 


In the evening, Lucien Price of the Boston 
Globe (one of the Uncle Dudley editorial 
writers), Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and 
yours truly held forth on the subject of 
New England—ably directed by Dean 
Blewett of the University. We couldn't 
think of very much to say except that we 
felt somehow that the preservation of 
freedom of thought in New England was 
important—as from that came originality and 
invention—the last named probably being 
the most effective weapon of all against the 
Nazis (they, not being free, would not have 
it). We felt that New England had been 
born out of freedom of thought in the decree 
of Queen Elizabeth which had _ forbade 
freedom of worship. Mr. Coffin brought 
out an interesting comparison with the 
Grecian civilization where in the transposi- 
tion of the Grecian state from one of 
mythology to civics had given the world its 
most fruitful civilization. 

High point of the hot evening: Query 
from the floor addressed to the chair: “Did 
you folks ever hear of the old New England 
expression—“Whiffle-minded !” 


Every Once in a 


while New England hears something or other 
about the Roosevelt family. . . . and occasion- 
ally from our First Lady. Last week in 
Maine she was riding in a plane just over 
us with Dick Hallett, Edith May Craig, and 
Guy Gannett towards the inspection of some 
flying field near Quoddy. As the plane only 
had room for three we'll leave it to you 
to guess who was on who’s lap! 

Then, a few weeks before in Vermont 
we had word of her giving a benefit for the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital auxiliary at Burling- 
ton—for which she was criticized on the 
floor of Congress for taking $1000 from the 
benefit and leaving nothing for the hospital. 
No doubt the ladies knew what the fee was 
before they made the deal with Mrs. 
Roosevelt but we hear now that she has 
returned her share—$500 to them. Press 
comment from a remote quarter follows: 

“The only other emotion the incident 
arouses here is curiosity about the personality 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s lecture agent, W. 
Colston Leigh, who cops 50% of the First 
Lady’s take on these tours. It seems that 
W. Colston is a good business man, whatever 
may be said of the Vermont ladies.” 

6 es @ 


A Goshawk 


has been discovered nesting within spitting 
distance of this office. This is such a rare 
find that the Smithsonian Institute of 
Washington is here inspecting the nest. It 
seems this bird has never been known to nest 
south of the Arctic regions where men are 
men and seal meat is a delicacy. Well, come 
a few more winters the way things look now, 
possibly the youngsters will feel right at 
home. 
> : * * > > 


From Beach Hampton, Amagansett, 

Long Island, comes a hallad from the pen 
of Elizabeth Back—based upon an incident 
in the life of Emily Dickinson's father 
We'll have to be content with telling you 
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how it starts, the church bells of Amherst 
ringing wildly and all the townsfolk turning 
out to see just what is up—a fire, a war, 
or worse—only to find the occasion nothing 
more than a beautiful sunset. The last verse 
expresses our reaction, too. 


And would there were always someone, when 
Nature stages a show 
To ring the church bells wildly to show us 
the sky aglow, 
To warn us of spring’s first blossoms, an- 
nounce to us autumn’s flare, 
To point out the arch of the rainbow, 
The jeweled arch of the rainbow, 
The rainbows, the sunsets, the blossoms, of 
which we're so little aware. 





The above photograph 


shows the family of subscriber Mrs. Lora 
E. O. Clemence of Olneyville, R. I. Living 
on a farm three miles from school and five 
from a village, Mrs. Clemence and a sea 
captain’s widow had to take care of much 
of the education of the children at home. . . 
adding to the regular school curriculum such 
subjects as astronomy, music, Latin, and 
algebra. Two of the boys graduated from 
Brown University and the oldest one, Gerald, 
is astronomer at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington, while the youngest is teaching 
at M. I. T. The girl, Lora is a watch 
maker and has just won first prize at the 
R. I. School of Design’s exhibit of engraving. 
Three of the children sing in a choir and 
teach Sunday School. Mrs. Clemence’s chief 
desire right now seems to be a book she’s 
wanted for years: The Cooking Club of 
Tu-Whit Hollow, by Ella Farman. She's 
a wonderful example of a fine Yankee 
mother, don’t you think? 


*¢+ + + * @ 


Nice article about 


YANKEE in the June Connecticut Circle. 
We take a bow and recall Josh Billings’ old 
favorite: Cologne water is for smellin’ and 
not swallerin’. 
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Mrs. Edward MacDowell 

writes us from New York that “never has 
she had so many fine people applying to the 
Colony and, alas, we could not take-half of 
them.” We had written her in behalf of one 
of our contributors. She replied : 

“I am amused when you speak of Miss 
Richardson as my secretary. She has never 
written a letter for me and is merely with 
me as my friend who helps me in every way 
and her only salary is trouble. It is one of 
those rare casés of a devoted friend.” 

Mrs. MacDowell’s letter was perfectly 
typed. Incidentally, another great lady, 


Mrs. Laura Richards also writes all her own 
letters. 






















GUESTS WANTED! 


OU can give hotel advertising a 
fancier purpose, but when all is 
said and done, it boils down to “guests 
wanted”. 





You can scream “Guests Wanted” 
—or, you can say it gently. We've always tried to say it from the 
inside out—in other words (though we hate too trite a phrase), we've 
tried to say it with service. 


For more than twenty-five years, the Copley-Plaza has attracted 
world-famous travelers and just plain business men. We don’t know 
whether they've read our advertising or not. We do know that they‘ve 
come, and that they keep on coming back. 


We want the guests we've always counted on to return again 
and again. And it goes without saying that we'd like to have you, 
too. 


Rooms as little as $4 a day. 





IMustrated folder on request. 


The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 


ARTHUR L. RACE, Managing Director 
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The ANCHORAGE-BY-THE-SEA* 
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Mettepoisett—on Buxzerd’s Bey 
A Colonial Cape Cod guest house furnished 
with antiques. View of harbor, five min- 
ute walk to bathing beach Small Gift 
Room. Good New England cooking. Open 
through Thanksgiving. 
Retes: Week, $25—-$35; Dey, $4—$5. 
end Foll cre Less. 


Phone: Mattapeisett 12 ~T 


HOLDEN INN 
Overlooking Wellfleet Bay 


Bathing, fishing, sailing, delicious food. 
Selected clientele $25. weekly and up. 
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... Address... 
HOLDEN INN Wellfleet, Mass. 
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E REAL OLD CAPE COD CAPE COD HOSPITALITY 
Sp d some A genuine welcome awaits you here 


lightful summer weeks at Boyn 
Ww at the Consodine House where 46 years 
k Cottage, \a private guest home in Wel flee of hospitality have mellowed our 
le charm. Runni water in every room. 
Typical Cape dishes. Neor Cape Ploy- 
house, movies and bathing beach. 
CONSODINE HOUSE 
Open All Year Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 


cou . barbecaes on the beach. 

room, delicious home cooking. Gepe Cod_at its 

best. ) Oper May\thru October, or further in- 
ye rates write 


MRS. F. H. REMICK, 
exits Mase:; Box 189A 























Straitsmouth Inn 


ROCKPORT, MAS 


2) GS 
OAK BLUFFS 


on MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
The Vacation Isle 


New England's Finest Sea- 
shore Resort. Average Water 
Temperature 72° — Surf and | 
Deep Sea Fishing Golf, 
Riding, Boating. Varied 
Recreation and Amusement. WY 


On the rock- Samar tip 
of Cape Ann 
MARMION WAY 
Every room has an ocean view. 


Suites with pri- 





Constant Ocean Breezes. vate baths 
MODERN HOTELS, INNS, 
COTTAGES. MAY to 
For Booklet and Detailed ” > 
nformation write — OCTOBER 


INFORMATION BUREAU (DEPT. D) ass —— 


E. 8. Wilkinson, Prop 




















OAK BLUFFS, MASS. OQ- aw 

















tint ? 
LOVE is a funny thing. Sometimes it 
starts in a grocery store. And 
when it does, a girl sometimes forgets what. 
her mother sent her to buy. 





HONOR -bound is friend grocer, in a 
case like that, to suggest 
Underwood Deviled Ham. What could be 
better for the party he heard her mention? 





‘ eb ey 
AND OKA for picnics, lunches 
and snacks at home 
as well as parties. And Underwood’s is also 
okay for flavor. It’s fine ham, ground and 
seasoned with rare spices from the Indies. 
And decidedly okay for economy, because a 
little makes a lot of good eating. 


(UNDERWOOD 


1821—1941 
120 YEARS OF FINE FOODS 





FREE! Mail one Underwood Deviled Ham 
label, with name and address, for a full-size 
tin of Patéfoie Canapé Spread as a sample. 
Try this new All-American delicacy with the 
imported flavor. Wm. Underwood Co., 368 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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When Is a Yankee? 
Dear YANKEE: 

I'd like to ask some dyed-in-the-wool 
Yankee a question: When is a Yankee not a 
Yankee? I’m a born midwesterner. How- 
ever, my ancestors were Yankees back in the 
good old days of inconveniences and dangers. 

One ancestor settled in Londonderry about 
1720—lived and died there. Later genera- 
tions migrated to Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
even Michigan. Did they forfeit all rights 
to Yankeeism? 

a # 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Yankee is as Yankee does.—Ed. 


*_s*e ee 


Here and There 
Dear YANKEE: 

Inasmuch as our environment and cus- 
toms are different from that of New England 
and as YANKEE portrays the admirable 
customs and scenes of that section, it serves 
as a welcome guest and link from there to 
here. 

O. K., 
Harlem, Montana. 
ses ee *# *& *& 


Credit Where Credit... 
Dear YANKEE: 

Goldsmith Maid, driven by Budd Doble 
“whose asthmatic name so fills the nasal 
trump of fame,” according to a couplet of 
the time, didn’t really race at Mystic Park 
“in Boston” September 2, 1874, as Josephine 
H. Peirce’s delightful “hoofbeats” piece told 
the Yankees in June YANKEE. This out- 
standing victory of 2.14 flat was achieved 
in Medford, six miles north of Boston (the 
Mystic Park meant, however), on one of the 
fastest tracks of that forgotten era. Previous 
to the mare’s world-thrilling win she was 
exhibited in a pen to a gaping public with 
police guard to stand the crowds back, on 
the main road to Boston in front of the 
noted old Mystic Park Hotel. 

The site of Mystic Park has long been 
a residential development, the streets named 
for jockeys whose names were a by-word 
among horse lovers sixty years ago. Built 
in 1866, the majority of the park structures 
were burned the night of Saturday, August 
12, 1911. Only the hotel was saved and the 
main part of that building was moved some 
distance south of the park and remodeled into 
stores and tenements. 

Mystic Trotting Park was opened June 11, 
1866 and the first race was won by the 
trotter, India Rubber, owned by C. A. Hall. 
John Bartlett was the favorite and probably 
would have won, but he was drawn because 
the betting was mostly that 2.35 for the mile 
would not be beaten. Dan Clark, owner of 
John Bartlett, found the black gelding could 
make 2.334%, so he claimed the entry was 
sick, and had him drawn. 





Stratfield Hotel 7 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“The Comfort Center of New England” 


ROOMS from $3.00 
GRILL & BAR 


E. G. Ersenman, Manager 














Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient | 


The Ti aft NEW HAVEN 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 
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HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 




















Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background that 


is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 














Fhe Fhomas Hardy Inn 
on Route 1, at 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
will be glad to welcome you with the same 
fine service and hospitable attention 
$20 up, weekly, for one, American Plan 
$1.50 to $4.00 per person, European Plan 

- Telephone Mystic 481. . . 
















The MONTOWESE 


Branford On-the-Sound Connecticut 

Excellent bathing; 400 foot sun deck and 
sandy beach. All sports; saddle horses; golf 
nearby. Cocktail lounge. ‘Yale Collegians” 
orchestra. Summer theatre. Delicious table; 
restricted clientele; moderate rates. Route 
1. Ask Mr. Foster. 

Automatic Sprinkler System 
BRYAN MANAGEMENT 


WEN EGO 


On Long island Sound 

INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. 

Finest bathing beach. Sailing, fishing, good 

food. ‘Own gardens. Reasonable rates. 

Restricted clientele. For details address 
H. D. STRATTON, Prop. 
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#1 mountain view 


blandford, massachusetts 
3 private house. rates $16 to $28 per week 
home cooking—diets a specialty 

| addison o'brien telephone 337! ‘ 
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The record of the initial card follows: 


C. A. Hall, India’: Rubber, bg........ : st 
Geo. F. Carpenter, Old Put, bg...... a ee 
B. S. Wright, Honest Kate, bl m....4 -3 3 
Sam Emerson, Jeff Davis, sor g....6 4 4 
Daniel Clark, John Bartlett, bg....2 drn 
William Mead, Lady Furbush, gm..5  drn 


The time : 2.33%, 2.34%, 2.34%. 
W. L. F., 
Medford, Massachusetts. 
ah. eo 
Dear YANKEE: 

I enjoy six smart Yanks—often find a 
friend among them, or, at least, someone I’ve 
heard of often. I certainly enjoy the maga- 
zine way up here in Alaska. It keeps me in 
touch with my native section. 

B. L. Stansby, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
‘ee ee * 
On Swearing 
Dear YANKEE: 

In your letter received column, people 
would like the elimination of swear words. 
I would say to them that cursing does not 
make literature, but some literature makes 
for swearing. 

Karlton E. Higgins, 
Portland, Maine. 
144686 
That Strictly Yankee Joke 
of Mr. Frank A. Waugh which appeared 
on page 50 of the July YANKEE has had 
apparently just the reactions Mr. Waugh 
and YANKEE expected. He writes us that 
he has a letter “from a medical man and 
psychiatrist” who says: 

“The oftener I read the joke the funnier 
it got. In making psychiatric examinations 
[ use routinely some absurd yarn to test the 
powers of reception and reasoning of my 
patients. ‘This would be the ideal test,’ 
thought I. Just then a couple of internes 
came into the office and I tried it on them. 
Neither could see what it was all about. 
Then I tried it on the psychologist, and one 
of my confrere M. D.’s. No results. It re- 
quires four varieties of colored crayon and a 
blackboard to explain it to anybody. I've 
decided it’s N. G. as a means of testing for 
intelligence or psychosis. Everybody flunks !” 
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Is there someone who is equipped to 
repair music boxes, Swiss or otherwise ? 
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Can anyone give me any information about 
my great-grandfather, Alfred Metcalf 
Knapp, born 1805, one of three brothers 
known to have lived in Brandon, Vermont, 
at one time? His first wife was the widow 
smith: the second, Elizabeth Middaugh of 
Somer’s Lane, Pa. 

M. K. R. 
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Who knows what a George Washington 
button, one hundred and fifty-two years old, 
is worth? Initials G 1 ; 
around the edge 
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DOWN B& M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, 
EAST B& M BrownBread, B& M Maine 

Corn Relish. All ready to serve. 
M E N U (Perhaps, also, a slice of fried ham.) 


New England Suggests This Flavor! 


iN New England suggests you enjoy 
her favorite meal, these delicious 
B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans. 


My, how fine they are! How 
mealy and tender! How they de- 
light you with their good, old- 
fashioned, Down East flavor! 


bean pots, with lots of pork and 
spicy, old-time sauces. 


(N.B. Try B & M Maine Corn Rel- 
ish to “pep up” the flavor of the 
baked beans. It's fine, too, with 
cold cuts, frankfurters, many 
other dishes.) 

Down East Recipes Free! sena 
today for free, handsomely illustrated 
packet of fifty Down East recipes. 
Address Dept. YM3, Burnham & 
Morrill Company, Portland, Maine. 


This is because they’re actually 
baked (not boiled) for many long 
hours in brick-ovens and open 








Rs Buttercup Hill 
Tea Room | 
| 


LUNENBURG MASSACHUSETTS 
Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 
Served from noon till midnight. 
Private Parties Arranged 
“Food of the same quality I would seroe in 


my own home.” 
Tel. 129 Route 2 





AT TIMES SQUARE” 


in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 

single from x2 

double from *3 
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James M. Carroll, 


Manager 
127 WEST 43r¢ STREET 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 





NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 
THREE GREEN DOORS 
a Shop 








Smugglers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vermont 


We carry only ‘“‘Unspoiled Vermont” 
articles and our aim is to have a little 
of everything except Morgan horses, 
granite and marble tombstones. 


Open All the Year 
CECIL C. LANGE MARY LYMAN LANGE 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 














BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 

















AMBERGLOW 
of Abraham Lincoln and Joshua Speed 
WORTH READING AND KEEPING 
This gentle, moving essay of warm sure friendship 
captures something of the spirit that was part of a 
great man and his companion. An item for all col- 
lectors. 
Price: 25¢ per copy 

THE GRIGLAK PRINTERY WEST LEISENRING, PENNA. 











WELCOME NEWS es, emae 


: ~:~ 
iews and News 

A Journal of the New Day. graven @eve- 
ments, outdoor 
sports, travel, history, biography, Pen Pal Depart- 
ment, hobbies, stories and poems with a human slant. 
Amoly illustrated. Regular price 50c a year. To 
readers of YANKEE one year trial for 25¢. 404 
West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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LIKE A PERIOD PLAY 


The warm thickness of German life as it 
used to be, and her own young life in 
particular, is Elisabeth Neilson’s The House 
I Knew (Houghton-Mifflin, 338 pp., $3.00). 
It is like a period play so well done that one 
smiles involuntarily until the poignancy of 
the recollection tightens the throat. 

Elisabeth’s parents were musical, idealistic, 
and their house in a southern provincial 
town was full of aunts and cousins, and 
wandering Democrats. Most of their neigh- 
bors suspected their outspoken liberal beliefs. 
The mother lived by some inner rhythm 
where the piano, the need to walk, or odd 
things like cold feet, came first. “Your 
feet are cold,” she would say to her husband 
when he came in agitated. “They are very 
cold.” “Your Father’s feet are cold, I'll 
walk with him, tell Marie,” and Mother 
turned to one of us to pass on the message: 
“Marie, put the muzzle on Caesar—Father’s 
feet are cold,” and Marie; “Come, Caesar, 
walk, the master’s feet are cold.” The last 
wave of this commotion died down as it 
reached the dog. 

The family and friends are painted in full 
color, and Elisabeth herself is drawn with 
devastating honesty. “I was of great pertness 
and extreme sensitiveness;” it was really 
playfulness with a fine edge. She adored 
her parents. “Who has not said what?” 
she would ask if she came in late on their 
conversation. But she studied her elders and 
herself with sharp-eyed fascination. Always 
she sought the Why of things, and a God 
whose face changed with the years. 

At the celebrations she danced in her tight 
little corset. “Christmas was the core of the 
winter. It lay like an island of pine branches 
perfumed by resin and wax candles in the 
white frozen landscape.” For the parents’ 
wedding anniversary “there must be a sprig 
of ivy winding from my father’s cup to my 
mother’s plate, and every year the family 
watched with some nervousness whether he 
would avoid getting it tangled up with his 
coffee or in the butter.” 

In the light of the present it takes courage 
to remember the past. Serious things are 
doubly significant when gaily presented, and 
these quotations only give a hint of the charm 
and flavor of Mrs. Neilson’s recollections. 

re ae oe 


QUAKERS 

Another charming account of youth, and 
the influences which mould character, is 
A Small-Town Boy by Rufus M. Jones. 
(MacMillan, 154 p.p., $2.00). In the old 
Quaker settlement which lies in the Kennebec 
Valley, the village of China, Maine, (named 
after an old hymn-tune) was divided into 
saints and sinners; Quakers and Baptists. 
But with disaster or the raising of a barn 
they worked as one, and gradually religious 
differences were ignored. 

The boy’s grandmother was a child while 
George Washington was moulding the nation. 


Weaving, churning, smoking her T.D. pipe, 
this remarkable woman was an Elder in 
Quaker Meeting, and possessed a mystical 
quality which she passed on to her children. 
Her daughter Peace had this inner vision 
and was one of the great Quakers of the 
day, yet when the boy’s parents came to 
live with these two women “powerfully 
entrenched . . . there was never a sign of 
contention ... it was a home that ‘nurtured’ 
the things that matter most for the shaping 
of life.” The young mother was made to 
feel that she was head of her house! In 
and out of school, children absorbed the drama 
of the bible stories, and at Quaker Meeting 
the naughtiest felt the silence lie on them 
as a kind of spell. Each longed to some day 
“mount up as with wings of eagles,” and be 
moved to speak. 

Another influence was the grocery-store 
culture. There were regular Sitters, each 
with his particular stock of wit and wisdom. 
None of them were conscious of humor. 
They just talked on naturally, like the man 
who said when he had a stroke, “they tell 
me I have lost my mind, but I don’t miss 
it any.” 

Twelve miles away lived Blaine. One day 
he drove up to the store, and seeing a small 
boy gazing up at him with awe, said, “Sonny, 
do you suppose you couid find a pail and give 
my horses a drink?” Quaker boys might not 
say Sir, nor any title of honor, but Rufus 
thought quickly. “It will give me great 
pleasure to bring water for thy horses, James 
G. Blaine.” 

The saintly boys played as hard and got 
into as much trouble as the sinners. One of 
their games was venturing out on thin ice to 
see which could take a stone furthest out 
before falling through! In water or under 
ice; in the woods or snow they were equally 
at home. 

From such a hardy and yet tender and 
spiritual background, Dr. Jones, now at 
seventy-eight Professor Emeritus of Philos- 
ophy at Haverford College, has teaching 
and authorship behind him. One of his 
books shows the way the twig was bent, 
Fundamental Ends of Life. It was a 
pleasure to review this one. 


Se © @-3 @ we 


GREEN MOUNTAIN WAY 

To celebrate the hundred and fiftieth year 
of Vermont's statehood, Frederic F. Van 
De Water writes a remarkably lucid and 
entertaining account of the incredible confu- 
sion which preceded her inclusion into the 
states. The Reluctant Republic (John Day 
Co., 344 p.p., $3.00). 

In 1609, Samuel de Champlain, paddling 
down the lake which was to bear his name, 
looked leftwards at the mountainous shore- 
side—and discovered Vermont! He ignored 
her, as did men after him, for the per- 
pendicular lakes and river was the Indian 
road to war, and that country was for 
seventy-four years to see shabby and savage 
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imitations of the current European political 
struggles. Early settlers were massacred; 
sheltering forts were built, and rude 
dwellings around them. But with the Indian 
truce of 1775 settling began in earnest—and 
the quarrels. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire each 
claimed the others land; their chartered 
boundaries overlapped by miles. Connecticut 
had no western boundary but the Pacific 
Ocean. And with Governor Benning Went- 
worth of New Hampshire feathering his nest 
with land deals in disputed territory, the 
troubles which ultimately made _ the 
Vermonters passionate separatists began. The 
land which Wentworth sold as grants for his 
state really belonged to New York and was 
settled by men who were neither orderly nor 
experienced, but hard-drinking, free-thinking 
hellions. Those on the Eastside were more 
sober than the Westsiders of the Green 
Mountains. But on both sides they hacked 
homes from virgin pine; the hard-pressed 
lived on turtles, woodchucks or weeds, and 
bar iron was a prevalent medium of exchange. 
Strong drink went down more easily than 
water. The settlements were known as the 
New Hampshire Grants. New York was too 
busy to fight for her land; the shadow of 
the coming Revolution loomed too close. 

Disorders produce strong men. Ethan 
Allen, whose story is the story of Vermont, 
had a genius for leadership. “There was no 
horse he could not ride, no man he could 
not outwrestle, no draught of flip or sling, 
perry, metheglin, or punch, too deep for 
him to drain.” Not as warlike as he sounded, 
his name, personality—and profanity—won 
most of the battles. For delicate negotiations 
he used his brother Ira. When he died, 
President Ezra Stiles of Yale noted in his 
diary; “Ethan Allen died this day and went 
to Hell.” 

3ut nineteen years before that final 
journey, Ethan rode to Bennington to be the 
leader of the Green Mountain Boys, whose 
uniform was an evergreen in their hats— 
an orphan organization dutiful to neither 
New Hampshire nor New York, to protect 
the Grants against invasion. For now they 
belonged to New York by colonial law and 
the famous Yorker riots lay ahead. 

Revolution grows best when roots are 
deep in the soil. Even G. Washington was 
involved in the Ohio Land Co., and Allen 
and his kinsmen owned the Onion 
(Winooski) Land Co. of over 77,000 acres. 
When the break with England came it would 
have been far wiser to keep aloof than to 
fight beside the hated Yorkers, risking lands 
and lives, but Allen and the Boys chose the 
hard road to Freedom. 

Meanwhile the Westsiders asked that their 
settlement be considered an independent 
nation of free men, and John Adams, to 
New York's dismay, decided that unorganized 
territories could become what they wished. 
At Vermont's first legislature it was voted 
to govern by the laws of God and Connecticut 
“until we have time to frame better.” 

The British recapture of Ticonderoga from 
the Green Mountain Boys brought terror to 
the new Republic, for Bennington was their 
objective, but General Stark and the Boys 
saved their homes in a great battle just 
outside the town. And again there was inter- 
state bedlam. Congress was powerless. 
Washington supported Vermont's claim to 
enter the Union, and when Congress delayed 


she threatened to make a separate peace with 
the British. “For God's sake make her a 
state, and then we may have peace.” At 
last, in 1791, the fourteenth star was added 
to the flag. 

* * . * * 

Where Van De Water leaves off, W. 
Storrs Lee picks up the thread, Stage-Coach 
North (MacMillan, 210 p.p., $2.00). After 
their settlement along the Otter River on the 
edge of the Champlain Valley had been 
razed by the British, stubborn pioneers came 
back after the Revolution to do it all again. 
It took only fifty years for Middlebury, 
Vermont, to become a flourishing college 
town where all the native arts were cultivated 
The author’s great-great-grandparents were 
of that fine type which necessity breeds 
They could together do the hard farm chores ; 
he practiced law and medicine and cabinet- 
making while she raised seven children, 
made their clothing and cooked superbly, 
among other things. Their home life, neigh- 
bors, entertainments and religion are a few 
of the chapters of encyclopedic information 

What a short time and a big jump from 
the days when only the Bible and the 
Almanac were essential reading, when the 
town-meeting could vote five dollars to Imri 
Smalley “for keeping a strange girl”, when 
everything needed was made close at hand, 
to 1849 when the railroad came to Middle- 
bury, — forerunner of the 
catalogue and chain-store. 

. > * * . * 


mail-order 


Vermont history in a Yankee nutshell is, 
Yankee Tradition, by Paul F. Douglass and 
Jacob B. Abbott, 91 pages, attractively bound 
and illustrated (Free Press, Burlington, Vt.) 
Walter and Margaret Hard contribute a 
Yankee Prelude in verse, taking the settlers 
from their quiet English lanes to the stark 
American ordeal 

With economy of expression the book 
traces the forces which moulded the original, 
often bibulous and sophomoric, adventurers 
into resourceful, politically conscious and 
conscientious sons of prohibitions. 
hardships bred canny men who 
leanin’ on nothin’.” It taught them to help 
their neighbors. Their common-sense has 
found expression in John Dewey who gave 
philosophic statement to Yankee culture. His 
Futurism is “just lookin’ out for a rainy 
day.” Neither he nor other Vermonte7s have 
respect for fence-sitters when there is hayin’ 
to be done, and his faith is pretty much the 
Yankee religion—‘“respect for the past, 
participation in the present, duty to the 
future.” 
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* * * * . - 
PICTURE BOOKS 

A companion piece to the Antiquer’s 
Picture Book is Marion Nicholl Rawson's 
Old House Picture Book (E. P. Dutton, 96 
p.p., $2.50). Here again are the large pages 
of charmingly done, easy to follow drawings, 
useful for architects, home-builders or antique 
prowlers. Old houses from north and south, 
and their details, ending with Tinkerin’ .. . 
Reaching for Art. Like a caveman, she 
draws that one may read. Her hand is 

expert and the reading is good. 

ee 6 eS 
Another picture-book with running com- 
mentary is Newfoundland—Our North Door 
Neighbor, by C. A. Shelton (E. P. Dutton, 
116 p.p., $3.50). With a map, a brief history, 

(Continued on Page 25) 


In Boston » « Stay 
at THE PURITAN 
@ Away 


downtown, yet less than ten 


from the heat of 


minutes by subway from 


the heart of the city. 


right on the hotel grounds. 


automobile parking. 


@A 


but not an expensive one, 


distinguished address, 


Send for descriptive folder 


and detailed ra tes, 


HOTEL PURITAN 
390 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr 


Resident Manager 
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FOR SALE 
CAPE COD INN 


Near Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass 
Complete modern year-round equipment 
for 37 guests. Main House, Annex, Bungo- 
low and Bath House on Private Beach 

Write: 
COLUMN TERRACE INN 


Falmouth, Mass. Tel. 549 
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Cape Cod’s Newest Medes Hotel 
OLD SILVER BEACH HOTEL 


Right on the World's Finest Private Beach 
West Falmouth, Mass 


All outside rooms include telephone, bath 
and showers, heat, etc. Weekly rates $20 
upwards per couple Ownership management of 
Charles P. and May T. Abbott. Opens June 27 
European Pian. Individual Deluxe Cabanas with 
bath, twin beds, telephone, heat, porch. $30- 
$40 weekly per couple 


Restricted clientele - we suggest early reservations. 
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@ Almost any ring will seal 
a jar. The test comes months. 
perhaps years, later. Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers seal and 
stay sealed because made 
with new live rubber that 
stays alive and with the wid- 
est sealing surface of any jar 
ring on the market. Safe! 
l0c a dozen. 3 dozen for 25c. 
Ask for them by name. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 


HOME CANNERS’ 
TEXTBOOK, 10c 


Send for our popular Home 
Canners’ Textbook. Com- 
plete. Reliable. Follow ap- 
proved canning instructions. 
64 pages of recipes, new 
methods, etc. With free sup- 
ply of 12 dozen canning 
labels. gummed and printed 
with names of fruits. vege- 
tables. ete. All for 10c. 


WHEN BUYING NEW JARS 
remember that Atlas E-Z 
Seal, , Atlas Mason, Atlas 
Good Luck. Atlas Whole- 
fruit and Atlas Wide Mouth 
Mason Jars are the only jars 
which are all equipped with 
the famous Good Luck Jar 


Rubbers. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


64 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CLOT ER) be REL G 
Jar Rubbers 
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COASTAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


by Earle Doucette 





A sea and shore fisheries warden checks 
up with Ralph Barter on some of the 
800,000 lobsters that are handled by the 


latter every year. 


T HE Maine rock crab is a crustacean 
as delicious as anything that inhabits the 
ocean. In spite of all this it has, until 
recently, been considered more of a liability 
than an asset along the Maine coast. A crab 
weighing a half pound yields only about an 
ounce of meat. Thus a fisherman would 
have to laboriously dismantle sixteen of them 
before he could obtain a pound of flesh. 
Hence the rock crab enjoyed virtual immunity 
from agression. 

But that was before Ralph Barter, of 
Stonington, at the tip end of Deer Isle, 
decided to take a hand in the matter. His 
approach to the crab problem was simple 
and direct. It might be impossible to handle 
crabs profitably by the hundreds or even 
thousands. But how about handling them 
by the tens, the hundreds of thousands? 

Barter does a lobster, canned clam and 
fish business of about $500,000 a year, and 
he knew just how to tackle the problem. 

Lobstermen agreed to sell him all the crabs 
that were pulled up with their lobster traps 
instead of throwing them back into the ocean. 
He couldn’t pay much but it was clear profit 
to the lobstermen. In Stonington he fitted 
out a factory and hired fifty local women 
to extract the crab meat. He would can 
crabs instead of selling the meat fresh. But 
the Maine rock crab had never been success- 
fully canned in the past. It lost its delicate 
flavor—and Barter soon found out that this 
was all too true. 

Began then a long period of experimenta- 
tion; of cooking the meat various periods of 
time; of conferring with canning experts on 
new formulas and new canning technique. 


At last when over $25,000 had been sunk 
in the project, his efforts were crowned with 
success. His canned crabs were even more 
delicious than the fresh meat. 

This is the first year, really, of the business. 
But there are tens of millions of crabs off 
the Maine coast—and the public is sold on 
the idea of Maine canned crab. Next year 
Barter will probably double his volume. 

Another Barter specialty, not yet on the 
market, are “canned sea urchins’—in taste 
somewhat like caviar—as clean as a sea 
breeze. “Urchins are sweeter than anything 
in the ocean,” Barter explains. And now 
he’s busy perfecting plans for this new 
adventure. 

* * * > . * 


Portland Light Crab Cakes 

4 slices bread 

Y, cup olive oil 

Y teaspoon salt 

1 dash paprika 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

¥% teaspoon dry mustard 

2 eggs 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 

1 pound Crab Flakes 

1 pound claw meat 

Trim crusts from bread, lay in flat tin or 
platter and pour olive oil over them. Let 
stand 1 hour. Pull apart lightly with two 
forks. To the small bits of bread add season- 
ings, yolks of eggs and Crab Meat. Mix 
lightly with a fork, fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites_and shape into 18 cakes. Brown in a 
hot skillet just brushed with fat. If care- 
fully mixed, these Crab Cakes will be light 
and fluffy and of a delicate flavor. Canned 
Crab Meat can of course be used. 
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CAPE COD AUCTION 
by Jack Johnson 






1. Bill Newcomb is the Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod, auctioneer, whose wit and master 
selling ability are known all up and down 
the Cape. Bill is versatile; he can build a 
chimney, install plumbing, shuck oysters, 
hold forth as an historical authority or 
umpire a ball game. His story-telling gift 
has made him a great favorite with the 
small boys and girls of the lower end of 
the Cape. Bill is shown getting under 
way at one of his more important auctions. 





2. A pair of interested little spectators at 
one of Bill Newcomb’s auctions in the 
Wellfleet center. 





3. Folks from all over the Cape, including 
many important Summerers, trek to Well- 
fleet to attend Bill Newcomb’s auctions. 
His old-style technique of auctioning and 
rapid-fire wit keep his audience interested 
and amused to the end. Here is a portion 
of one of his auction crowds. Bill is in 
action beside the umbrella in background. 


Worthy Charities . . . 

Bette Davis writes us you've just got to get 
back of New Hampshire’s “Boy’s Town”... 
the Golden Rule Farm that’s up against the 
necessity of moving just now on account of 
the flood control project at Hill. 

The New England Home for Deaf Mutes 
—“Riverbank” at Danvers, Mass., needs 
contributions. Send to Laura Leighton, 
88 Tremont Street, Boston. 

The First Congregational Church of 
Huntington, Mass., is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this year. Friends have already 
sent in $725 of the $1000 needed to repair 
and redecorate the church for this occasion. 

Doris King, Treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association wants a dollar 
from you as a supporting member. Public 
Library, Concord, is her address. 


> + + *+ * & 


Ever hear of the Sons and Daughters of 
Nantucket? Well, it’s the only Association, 
if we may quote its Secretary Mildred 
Howland Brooks, of its kind which has kept 
going 45 years. It has a membership of 
400 or so clear across the continent—and 
an annual meeting every November in 
Boston. 

Its first purpose, and present one, is the 
gathering together of all Nantucketers 
around Boston to talk about the home town. 


* * * * * * 


Eight miles from Rutland, Vt., in the town 
of Ira, is Bird Mountain on the south side of 
which is a 650-foot precipice where eagles 
build their nest each year. M. A. Rice of 
Castleton, Vt., tells us that the mountain 
takes its name from one Col. Bird of Salis- 
bury, Conn., who discovered it about 1766. 
About 1886, Castleton Masons and represen- 
tatives from lodges thereabouts erected a 
monument of 756 stone blocks on the top of 
the mountain—its cornerstone being made up 
of individual bricks carried up there by these 
Masons. This monument was destroyed by 
lightning in 1898 but the remaining blocks 
were carried down again to build a fireplace 
in the present Masonic Lodge in Castleton. 


* * * * > > 


A Shelburne Falls, Mass., basketball team, 
Mrs. Nellie Russ of So. Deerfield tells us, 
has unique eligibility rules: Members must 
attend day school in Shelburne and at least 
one regular church service on Sunday. 
Exception is made only for illness or absence 
from town. 


> > > . * * 


Alma C. Browning of Lonsdale, R. L, 
writes us that she wonders if there is any 
town in New England that has such com- 
pletely chaste surroundings as Gilford, N. H. 

. in which there are only two wooden 
homes that aren't painted 
which is brick. 


white—one of 


. = Be. & * 


Ben Rush, estimable columnist of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Post tells us that the New 
England Yankees who originally started out 
from Bridgeport to suppress and turn over 
information on seditious activities are now 
located at Portsmouth, N. H.—and that their 
membership has grown to 50,000. Their 
campaign apparently is among workers in 
defense industries. 
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An Alluring Vacationland. ... . 
30 miles at sea quaint, picturesque, cooled 
by sea breezes. 75 miles of white sand beaches, 


water averages 75°; sailing, game fishing, golf, 
riding, summer theatre, Amcrica’s only summer 
hunt club 
Modern Hotels—Inns— Delightful Homes 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
INFORMATION BUREAU, DEPT. Y 
Nontucket Isiond, Mass. 


Nantucket 
XY Island 














NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
On a bluff, overlooking the moors 
and ocean. Warm bathing. All 


sports. Quaint, picturesque country. 
String ensemble. 
Most rooms in Cottages, Annex 


and Inn have tub and shower. 
Restricted. 
June 28 thru early Sept 
ARTHUR A. JELLIS, Manager 
om. v¥¥ 
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VINEYARD HAVEN 
Martha's Vineyard, Island, Massachusetts 
You'll like our Island—You'll like our Hotel 

ALWAYS OPEN jaa! 








BEACH HOUSE 


On Nantucket Island, in Picturesque Sias 
conset. 100-Room Hotel Modernly Equipped 
Direct Ocean View. Wide Stretch of Moors 
Outdoor Sports. Private Bathing Beach. Con 
venient Airport Facilities. American and Euro 
pean Plan. Season: June 20 to September 15 


Owner-Meneger: Mrs. Merwin J. Bulkley 














CAPN)GREYS 


Cape Cod at its best 
Food and drink to please the 
most exacting 

Carriage House Bar 
The DeWitt Clintons 


















Frank and Mary Cleverley 
invite you to CAPE COD 


Come on down and enjoy our old-fashioned Colonial 
home with its sew cottages. We've added modern 
comforts so you city folks will feel at home (we enjoy 
‘em, too) and what's more, you'll find rest and beauty 
such as you never find in town activity, too, if you 
prefer. Restricted clientele. From $5 daily 


HIGH BREWSTER 


West Brewster, CAPE COD, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 
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COME TO CAPE COD 
and the 
Mayflower Hotels 


on the oceon at Menomet Point, Plymouth 
ond in the quaint town of Myennis. 


Restricted Clicutcte 
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SHIPS FOR DEFENSE 
. . . Fhe Yankee Way 


by Betty Foxwell 


Now and then Government inspectors 
get in the way of speedy deliveries; so 
while some of the United States yards lag 
and quibble sixty days behind, this smart 
ship builder—Morse of Thomaston, Maine 
builds for fishermen unhampered, then 
lets them do the necessary to get the boats 
accepted for minesweepers. 

Upper (left)—Working on the keel of a 
Thomaston trawler. 
Center (left)—Bow of a 92 foot trawler for 
Gloucester. 

Center (iniddle)—The “John G. Murley” 
nears completion. 
Botton—The 96 foot “John G. Murley” 
goes down the ways. 
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Bur SwasEy, owner and 
operator of Have-A-Pageant, Inc., took 
a hasty farewell look at the Nottingvale 
station and swung himself onto the 
train. He peered hurriedly back at the 
street which led to the station. 

“See here, Jim,” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly to me, “why don’t you stay here 
and pacify the town and collect our 
money and then meet me next week 
at the Central Hotel in Billingsburg ?” 
While he was instructing me thus, he 
kept turning his eyes in the direction 
of the street and then hastily back to 
me. “I'm the guy they're after—not 
you,” he added hopefully. 

I weighed this carefully, but did not 
answer. 

“What's more,” said Bill, “if you 
can get back our costumes we'll put on 
the greatest pageant Billingsburg ever 
saw.” 

There was no suppressing Bill Swa- 
sey. Why, right here in Nottingvale .. .! 

The conductor signalled the engineer, 
and the train began to move. From his 
perch on the car steps, Bill suddenly 
pointed his arm in the direction of the 
street. 

“Here they come, Jim,” he cried. 
“Holy smoke, it looks like a massacre !” 

I turned my head to observe several 
Indians and some men dressed in buck- 
skin, led by two portly gentlemen in 
suits of armor, and very red of face, 
sprinting down the last hundred yards. 
_ “Good luck, Jim,” Bill called glibly 
trom the moving train. 

My gaze shifted rapidly from his 
grinning face back to the approaching 








THE NOTTINGVALE 


PAGEANT 


by Philbrook Paine? 


citizenry and then back to his face. 
I made up my mind. 

“Oh, no, Bill,’ I cried, dashing for 
the train’s steps; “this time your chest- 
nuts can stay in the fire—I’m not going 
to pull ‘em out for you.” I hoisted 
myself aboard, pausing long enough to 
lean out for a farewell wave of the hand. 

“So long, boys,” I yelled back. “It 
was a swell pageant.” 

As the train pulled away, we settled 
ourselves in the smoker and took out 
our pipes. 

“Wow!” exclaimed Bill happily, “! 
never saw such astonished people in all 
my life.” 

“Don’t look so pleased,” I said ; “you 
just lost about three hundred dollars 
worth of costumes and about four hun- 
dred dollars for organizing the pag- 
eant.” I made a rapid calculation. 
“Seven hundred bucks, I make it, Bill. 
Seven hundred bucks!’ 

“Amazing!” said Bill. 

“A lot of money,” I pointed out. 

“T don’t mean that,” he corrected me ; 
“I mean the cause of our hasty de- 
parture.” 

“Escape is the word, I think, Bill.” 

During the spring of the preceding 
year, in my official capacity of contact 
man for Have-A-Pageant, Inc., I had 
noted in the annual report of the town 
of Nottingvale an obscure and appar- 
ently insignificant article appropriating 
“the amount of four hundred dollars 
for the purpose of celebrating in a 
suitable manner the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Notting- 
vale this coming summer”. 






On my first visit to the town, the job 
had all the earmarks of being a routine 


one. I would sell the town on the idea 
of having a professional pageant man 
organize the whole thing and run it off 
in August in a thoroughly painless way. 

And the job started out in a routine 
way. too. Upon contacting the town’s 
selectmen, I was sent to see the town 
clerk. He admitted to having heard 
that there was an article to that effect 
in the warrant, and that it had been 
voted upon, but what became of it after 
that he did not know. However, he did 
suggest that I see the minister, the 
Reverend Fred Towers. Upon con- 
tacting the clergy, I discovered, as I 
suspected, that he was taking his vaca- 
tion in August and had turned the 
whole affair over to a pageant commit- 
tee of two, composed of a certain 
dynamic individual, wife of the Not- 
tingvale bank president, Mrs. Sidney 
Lovett, and Mrs. Oscar Stetson, not 
so dynamic, but possessed of tremend- 
ous staying-powers of the bull dog type, 
and wife of the president,of the Not- 
tingvale Die and Casting Company. 

I went to see Mrs. Lovett first. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I’ve heard of 
you gentlemen. In this pageant, of 
course, I've already planned the major 
outline of things, but it would be nice 
to have your company look after all the 
details.” 

The gist of what she said during the 
next three hours was that the town of 
Nottingvale had been founded by a 
gent named Ezekiel Smith, who had 
come up the river with his gang, and 
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after slaughtering all the Indians that 
he found along the banks of the river, 
had thrown together a log cabin and 
gone to farming. It was as simple as 
that, and I did not attempt to conceal 
what Bill Swasey would do with that 
set-up. 

“Why, Mrs. Lovett,” I cried, “our 
Mr. Swasey will go to town on that. 
Why, Bill—I mean Mr. Swasey—can 
make deader looking Indians than any- 
body else in the business. And when I 
say dead, I mean plenty dead.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Mrs. Lovett, 
concerned. 

I hastened to reassure her. 

“Of course, he doesn’t really kill ‘em, 
you understand—they just look that 
way.” 

“Naturally,” she said, relieved. 
“Now to get to the important part 
about where Ezekiel Smith comes up 
the river: Sidney, of course, will play 
that.” 

“Huh?” I asked, not following her. 

“My husband,” she explained, an- 
noyed that she needed to. “As presi- 
dent of the Nottingvale bank, Sidney 
must, of course, have the leading role.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. 

After that, she was only too happy to 
sign the contract so that we could get 
things under way. 

“I suppose,” I suggested casually, 
“that I should get Mrs. Stetson’s name 
on this, too, just to make everything 
legal.” 

“Oh, no, don’t bother her,” she 
hastened to say. “She's on the com- 
mittee in rather an honorary capacity, 
if you know what I mean.” 

I did, so I thanked her and left—for 
Mrs. Stetson’s home. 

She admitted me graciously and 
signed the contract without a murmur, 
at the same time submitting a sketch of 
the events which the pageant was to 
depict. It was similar to Mrs. Lovett’s 
except for a few details, but I didn't 
worry about that, because I knew Bill 
would change the whole thing anyway. 

“No wonder,” I said by way of 
making conversation, “that our fore- 
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fathers were able to hew a niche for 
themselves in this harsh and unfriendly 
land with such leaders as your Ezekiel 
Smith.” = 
“How beautifully you have just ex- 
pressed my feelings,” she cried excited- 
ly; “that’s why I shall insist that my 
husband play the part of Ezekiel Smith 
in the pageant.” She closed her eyes 
for a moment. “For he, too, is a pioneer 
and a leader.” She opened her eyes 
abruptly and looked at me suspiciously. 
“I'd like to know where this town 
would be without the Nottingvale Die 
and Casting Company,” she demanded. 





I couldn’t tell her, so she explained 
it to me. 

“There wouldn't be any town, that’s 
what,” she cried triumphantly, “and 
there wouldn’t be any bank, and there 
wouldn’t be any Sidney Lovett, and 
best of all, there wouldn't be any Mrs. 
Sidney Lovett.” 

I coughed discreetly. 

“How true,” I said. 

I could see from the look in her eyes 
that this thing called for a man of Bill 
Swasey’s caliber to handle. 

“And don’t for one minute let your 
Mr. Swasey think that anybody else is 
going to play the part of Ezekiel 
Smith.” She paused and narrowed her 
eyelids. “Especially that Sidney 
Lovett.” 

My job was done; the contract was 
signed, and I had the bare outline of 
the pageant to tell Bill. Who was to 
play Ezekiel was entirely up to Bill 
and the two girls. 

I reported back to the office of Have- 
A-Pageant, Inc., and showed Bill the 
contract and told him briefly what the 
layout was. I also intimated that he 
might find a lack of coordination within 
the committee itself about the role of 
Mr. Smith. 

Bill waved his hand. 

“Don't worry about that, Jim,” he 
said easily; “I've never seen a com- 
mittee yet that I couldn't get some 
member to resign in protest against 
somebody else.” 


I had to admit that Bill had a way 
with him, but neither one of us was 
prepared to find the state of affairs that 
we did find when we got to Nottingvale 
in July. 

The town had divided itself into two 
armed camps. In a general way, the 
division line could be drawn between 
those who owed the Nottingvale Bank 
money, and those who worked for the 
Nottingvale Die and Casting Company. 

It was runiored that the bank was 
threatening to call its loan to the Die 
and Casting Company, and the com- 
pany in turn was threatening to move 
out of town if the loan was called. It 
was the sort of a stalemate that made 
even Bill think twice. 

He pleaded with the two ladies to 
come to terms for the sake of the 
town’s dignity. He suggested that they 
toss a penny to determine whether 
Ezekiel was to be Mr. Lovett or Mr. 
Stetson. The committee was insulted. 

“I don’t even want to see that Stetson 
woman,” cried Mrs. Lovett indignantly, 
“much less gamble with her.” 

“Whose penny?” yowled Mrs. Stet- 
son, when she heard of it. “I wouldn't 
trust her with a penny. Why, for two 
cents, I'd go off and put on a pageant 





of my own. I guess that would fix 
our dear Mrs. Lovett.” 

Bill Swasey threw up his hands in 
horror. 

“Jim,” he cried, when we were hack 
in our hotel room, “that's the toughest 
committee I ever ran into.” 

“Come, come, Bill,” I replied, “surely 
a little thing like a couple of women 
isn't going to lick the president of 
Have-A-Pageant, Incorporated, is it? 
Surely...” 

He wheeled on me and clutched my 
arm. 

“No, sir: by gosh, it isn’t,” he cried. 
“I've just thought of something. Now 
look...” He drew up a chair to the 
desk and outlined his sudden thought. 

He laughed a good deal and slapped 
his knees and spoke freely about Mrs. 
iovett and Mrs. Stetson, and when he 
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was all through he asked me what I 
thought of it. 

“Daring,” I admitted, “very daring, 
but original.” 

“It's terrific !” 

“It will slay em,” I prophesied. 

After that, Bill set to work in earnest 
and saw the members of the committee 
individually and put each of them in a 
happy frame of mind. Everybody in 
town began to show a great deal of 
enthusiasm over the great event. The 
bank people spoke to the people who 
worked at the Die and Casting works, 
and it was said that Mrs. Lovett had 
met Mrs. Stetson in front of the Post 
Office and each had nodded in a con- 
cilatory way. An air of secrecy shroud- 
ed the town which was what Bill 
wanted, and you could see that each 
side thought it knew something that 
the other didn’t. 

The way Bill had planned the pag- 
eant was simple enough. Along the 
water at the edge of the meadow, a 
dozen Indians were to crawl out of the 
adjoining woods and get busy depicting 
Indian life as Bill understood it— 
smoking long pipes and grunting at 
each other and whooping every once 
in a while. Then Ezekiel, standing in 
the bow of a canoe, and dressed in a 
suit of armor, was to appear from 
behind one side of the island and pro- 
ceed slowly up the river to where the 
Indians were waiting to be killed, and 
do the job. To help him do it, Bill had 
four canoes loaded with men in buck- 
skin who were supposed to follow 





along at a considerable distance behind 
Ezekiel so as not to detract from his 
glory. The armor was Bill's idea, since 
he had a couple of them in stock, left 
over from the Shrewsdown pageant of 
the year before. 

After he had silenced the Indians, 
Ezekiel was supposed to make a speech 
that Bill had written for him, naming 
the town Nottingvale and prophecying 
a great future for it. 

Altogether, Bill had worked out a 
neat, little pageant with a good deal of 
action in it; and although we knew that 


there was likely to be more, neither 
one of us expected to see quite so much 
of it as we did. 

At the appointed moment, the In- 
dians crawled out of the woods and 
grunted around as they were supposed 
to do, while the crowd murmured ap- 
preciatively. Then the people turned 
their gaze down river and waited for 
the flotilla to appear. Presently from 
around the west, side of the island, a 
canoe bearing Ezekiel came in sight, 
and the crowd settled back. But no 
sooner had it gone back to watching 
the Indians, than a second canoe from 
the east side of the island poked its 
bow into sight and started up the river. 
Everybody sort of gasped and stood 
up and peered down the river. And 
those who had field glasses pointed 
them at the first canoe and then at the 
other and then they began to chuckle. 
And then they began to laugh, and 
everybody who was within a ten foot 
radius of a pair of glasses began to 
hold their sides and bend over and 
pound their neighbors. 

Bill had done a good job, because 
when the two canoes sighted each other 
you could see that their occupants were 
disconcerted for a moment and stopped 
paddling. But only for an instant. As 
soon as they had recovered from their 
surprise, the paddlers in each canoe 
dipped their paddles and dug with all 
their strength. Suddenly and without 
rehearsal the approach of Ezekiel had 
turned itself into a boat race. And as 
they came closer, you could see with 
the naked eye what the people with field 
glasses were laughing about. Standing 
majestically in the bow of each canoe, 
their armor glistening in the sun, were 
two Ezekiels: in the west canoe’ was 
Sidney Lovett, and in the east canoe 
was Oscar Stetson. 


Then from each side of the island 
appeared two sets of canoes filled with 
men in buckskin, and they, too, stopped 
paddling when they sighted each other, 
only to start again a few seconds later. 

I cast a hurried glance at the place 
where the pageant committee had sat 
so triumphantly a few minutes before, 
but all that I could see was a group of 
people bending over, and I heard some- 
body shouting for water. 

I faded further back into the crowd 
and looked for Bill. In a few seconds, 
I saw him come loping along at the 
back of the crowd, and I motioned to 
him to come over. 

“They never knew what hit “em,” 
he whispered, out of breath. “Each one 
was so cocksure that his wife had 
fixed things for him that he never 
doubted but what he was the only 
Ezekiel in the pageant.” 

I pointed to the crowd around the 
conunittee section. Bill's face lighted 
up further. 

“Yep,” he laughed, “and each wife 
thought her husband had fixed it up.” 

By now the laughter and the howling 
of the crowd was rolling back and forth 
across the meadow like distant artillery, 
as the two Ezekiels converged on each 
other just in front of the Indians. Even 
the crowd could sense that there was 
some danger that the Indians would die 
of laughter before the canoes could 
get to them. And just as the paddlers 
were putting in their last strokes, Eze- 
kiel Lovett said something to Ezekiel 
Stetson which we couldn't hear, but 
it apparently carried some authority 
because the president of the Die and 
Casting Company shot out his arm 
suddenly in the direction of the presi- 
dent of the bank. It missed by a good 
four inches, but the weight of the 
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DR. KARL B. McEACHRON of the 
General Electric high 
Pittsfield, Mass., knows, his 
about lightning 


voltage laboratory, 
friends say, 


alive. 





more than any man 
Here he is studying negative of a bolt strik- 
ing the Empire State building. An assistant 
spent five broiling New York summers mak- 
ing the pictures. “If you heard the thunder, 
McEachron says, “the lightning missed you. 
If you saw the lightning, it missed you; and 


if it did strike you, you never knew it.” 





































Spanish War, Titanic disaster, murder in 


Sarajevo, face of Wally Simpson, Hess in 
Britain—all have tapped over the wire of 
“ED” MILLER, oldest Morse telegrapher 
living, going strong at 83, not ready to re- 
tire until he burns his fingers lighting his 
pipe. He's had his 63rd wedding anniversary, 


lived in the same house fifty years, raised 
five daughters and taken 3 million words in 
Works for the Union, 


hasn't been without a job for 68 years. 


code. Springfield 
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| SIX SMART 


ROBERT W. 
Sanbornville, N. H. top- 


craftsman of 


An idea and $25 made 
HENDRICK, 
ranking nautical accessories. 
He makes gadgets like a single block mahog- 
with the burgee (flag) of the 
Yacht Club at Marblehead. Or a 
bridge table with a coast and geodetic survey 
of the 


deep sea sailboat at Newcastle where he and 


any lamp 
Eastern 


owner’s waters on top. He has a 


his wife go sailing with their own accessories. 


Swing your partner! IRVING A. CAL- 
KINS (CORKY) would 
square than be President. 
wouldn't?) He has called at the 
States Exposition, Mass. “Aggie”, Court of 
Peace at the N. Y. World's Fair and in South 
Hadley, Mass., 
and two children 


call a 
(Who 
Eastern 


rather 


dance 


where he lives with his wife 
“It started 
“but I 


-half a quadrille. 
out as a hobby,” he says ringingly, 


have carried it to the ultimate.” 





Martin Sheridan 

CORINNE V. LOOMIS, scituate, 
Mass., is associate general agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., a top 
notch job. She went to Mt. Holyoke, taught, 
sold textbooks, changed to insurance. She 
believes an executive needs hobbies and does 
a few things like playing the violin, painting 
in oils, flying, riding, sailing and hunting the 
fox. “Success in life,” she says, “is getting 
what you want and wanting what you get.” 


ap 


MILTON EDWARD LORD, director 
of the Boston Public Library, was, is, and 
always will be a librarian. Among his em- 
ployers following his graduation from 
Harvard in '19, have been Harvard, the 
American Academy in Rome, the University 
of Iowa, the Vatican, the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Libraries. His father- 
in-law, William C. Lane, was librarian of 
Harvard College for 40 years. His interests 
are classics, foreign languages, mountain 
climbing, travel, and with his wife, the 
former Rosamond Lane, bringing up four 
potential librarians. 
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— about any other 
World’s Fair, when you can get a Ver- 
monter to admit there is another, fall 
on deaf ears. For the smallest World's 
Fair in the world comes every autumn 
at Tunbridge, Vermont, as regular as 
the harvest moon, and no man can 
call himself a true native of the north 
country who does not partake, with 
family or old friends, of the annual joy 
this bucolic festival dispenses. 

The World's Fair part all started, 
officially, the year after the War Be- 
tween the States. To Tunbridge, right 
over the hill from the spot now 
hallowed by the Mormons as the birth- 
place of Joseph Smith, Vermont's 
greatest son, came, in 1867, United 
States Postmaster-General Collamer to 
open an agricultural exposition and vil- 


_ lage fair on the meadowland of Elisha 


Lougee’s farm. It was on this historic 
occasion that Lt.-Gov. Martin chose, 
happily, to dub the ceremonies a 
“World's Fair”, and Lewis Dickerman, 
when he had hand-bills printed the next 
year told the printer to set those words 
in the largest type, right at the top. 
Since that day the name has stuck. 

No one can say the good folk of Tun- 
bridge have pre-empted the glory and 
reputation of any other fair and tacked 
it on their own, for no people have, 


SMALLEST WORLD’S FAIR IN 
THE WORLD 


by Vrest Orton 








CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
by Phil Stong 





Widely accepted as the biggest 
and best and most successful raiser 
and exhibitor of oxen in the west- 
ern world and possibly in all the 
world is Mr. Nate Beardsley of Rox- 
bury, Connecticut. He is a short, 
sturdy gentleman who was seventy- 
three on April 12, 1941. 

Mr. Beardsley explains that in 
most cases the successful handling 
of live stock depends on familiarity 
and insouciance. It isn’t staring in 
the tiger’s eye that calms him, but 
your conviction and attitude that 
he is behaving like a stupid fool. 
Acting is no good—some subtle 
scent of fear will give you away 
every time and you'll have the 
creature in your ribs or throat or 
on your shoulders and a bad job 
on your hands, if you’re afraid. 

A first rate ox will weigh one side 
or the other of a ton and anyone 
who knows bovines knows that the 
slow gait and apparent placidity are 
a snare and a delusion. 

Nate will explain that he has 
been wounded and show two small 
scars on the last joints of two fingers 
of his right hand as testimony of his 
worst encounter with one of his 
creatures in the 58 years he has 
been showing and handling them. 
A paranoiac young ox took after 
him one day for no particular rea- 
son. Nate jabbed it in the muzzle 
a few times with the butt of his 
manure fork but it persisted till 
it got him mad, then he took out 
his pocket knife—the one with 
which he demonstrated had a blade 
less than two inches long—and 
killed it on the next charge with a 
jab in the big vein under the left 
shoulder. 

It was an animal that could have 
waved an ordinary Andalusian 
around its head by the forelegs and 
taken the final espada in his thick 
shoulder and deep chest with no 
fatal inconvenience. Performed in 
a bull ring this mild act of annoy- 
ance would have made Nate the 
greatest toreador in history but as 
a bit of barnyard expediency it has 
gone and will go down as a small 
family and neighborhood anecdote 
with the laurel, “Well, it was all 


ha 


you could do! 






























- « « The only successful business in Vermont that makes money but tries not to al 


possibly, a better founded right to set 
up such a festival than they. Their 
prerogative goes back into the dusty 
past. In fact, Tunbridge is not only 
one of the oldest country fairs in the 
nation, but perhaps one of the few that 
has its sovereign right to operate direct 
from the pudgy hands of George III, 
King of England, France, Ireland, and 
the Dominions beyond the seas. It was 
a thrilling moment for a lone W. P. A. 
Historical Records Survey worker one 
summer afternoon when he came 
across, in the scattered papers of Tun- 
bridge township, a faded piece of parch- 
ment tucked into a butter box, brown 
with age. The discoverer unfolded it 
with care and smoothed out the original 
charter of the town, direct from a 
puissant agent of that English King, 
the equally autocratic Benning Went- 
worth, a royal governor of New Hamp- 
shire. The paper was dated February 
3, 1761. 

That year had been a remunerative 
festival for Governor Wentworth. On 
a land-drunken spree he had granted 
sixty-three new townships in what is 
now Vermont, and in every one re- 
served for himself a parcel of land. Be- 
sides taking 500 acres of land, the 
King’s Mr. Wentworth laid upon the 
struggling pioneers of Tunbridge grant 











another obligation. When fifty families 
were settled there, the people were to 
hold two fairs annually . . . and there 
was a space in the wrinkled document 
for the settlers to write in what the 
dates should be. 

But it was not until 1849 that the 
first genuine country fair, as such, 
appeared in the valley. This was a 
hilarious street carnival and market 
exhibit in the adjacent town of Chelsea. 

There is perhaps nothing so typical 
of the lyrical quality of the World’s 
Fair as the honor the officials pay to the 
poetic muse. Some years ago Mark 
Whalon, Vermont’s leading rural rhym- 
ster (an R. F. D. carrier in private 
life), dashed off the following stanzas: 


You see I was nussed on a Morgan mare, 
Who took first prize at the Tunbridge Fair, 
And when horse and «ir are in you bred 
It won’t come out until you're dead. 
That's why I say, the saddest sound 
Is the dying squawk of the merry-go-round. 


Today this verse decorates the front 
page of the official program, and Mark, 
with a slightly bewildered smile on his 
face, is made to sit in the place of 
honor next to the Governor of Ver- 
mont, in the official box, draped with 
flags. 

The lyric muse is also sent out over 
the ether waves through the gusto of 
genial Lloyd Squier of Vermont’s larg- 
est radio station WDEV. Lloyd, who 
is known to thousands of rural Ver- 
monters as “The Old Squire”, gets so 
intent and excited at the World’s Fair 
in Tunbridge that many ardent fans 
stay in their cars on the fair grounds 
so they can listen, with portable radios, 
to his paeans of praise and joy. 

This original native pageant was 
created by the great grandfathers of 
the present directors and members of 
the Union Agricultural Society, offi- 
cial owners of the Fair, and to work 
for the Fair and make it a success is 
an accepted part of every citizen’s 
bounden duty, just as important and 
natural as a man’s obligation to his 
church and state. 

Tall, quiet, kindly N. P. Dodge, 
retired farmer who serves as president 
of the Fair ; hard-working Frank Aus- 
tin, another farmer with a twinkle in his 
eye, is vice-president ; bashful, but bub- 
bling with restrained enthusiasm, Ed 
Flint, creamery manager, as secretary 

. along with a young building con- 
tractor, Phil Farnham, superintendent 
of Concessions, and jolly Mrs. Marion 
Howe, treasurer . . . these are typical 
of.the head folk who run the show. 
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The Tunbridge Fair is the only 
successful business in Vermont that 
makes money but tries not to. In fact, 
so modest are these people who run a 
show for 15,000 Americans that when 
this writer and his photographer tried 
to make formal arrangements to take 
pictures and gather data, they had to 
break down an almost impenetrable 
wall of reserve. 

After three days at the Fair, we 
gathered that Mr. Flint was reluctant 
to have the word about Tunbridge stray 
too far afield. It seems one of the chief 
problems is to even-up the crowd so 
the majority won’t come Wednesday, 
as they do now. We asked: 

“Is it true that you’re not keen on 
having your Fair written up and pho- 
tographed? We hear you don’t want 
any more people than you now have. Is 
that right ?” 

“Well,” came the reply, slowly .. . 
“we'd like more on Thursday.” 





Scofield 


The date of the Fair is at the end of 
harvest, not for any _ sentimental 
reason but because originally the offi- 
cials had to wait for farmers to cut the 
corn on the meadow and haul it away 
before they could use the land. 

Beginning Tuesday morning, usually 
the third week in September, all roads 
lead to Tunbridge. If there is anybody 
in town or within striking distance who 
does not get into the grounds at least 
one of the three days, it is because they 
have as good an excuse as the dis- 
appointed school girl, Grace Wheelock, 
whom we found when we climbed the 
highest hill to take a panoramic view. 
Miss Wheelock was clinging to the 
steep slope, a mile up, and watching 
the Fair through a pair of field glasses. 
She looked like a strong girl, but a 
little peaked. She informed us that 
she had just had whooping cough, 
that the doctor wouldn’t let her go to 
the Fair at all, but she was bound to 
see it someway. 

Grace couldn't quite see the big 
master of ceremonies in the judge's 
stand, Chief Starter M. I. Collins, 


parade. 


but soon caught with the lenses the big 
This mile-long procession was 
composed of horses, oxen, calves, pigs, 
sheep and dogs, a!l marching to the 
martial music of the Green Mountain 
Boys Bugle and Drum Corps, and 
the Randolph Silver Cornet Band. At 
the tail end of this moving spectacle 
could be seen walking along in perfect 
poise, a short roly-poly fellow, attired 
in blue-checked overalls and frock, and 
leading a recalcitrant Tamworth hog 
which, the announcer said, was all ham 
and bacon. This startling figure was 
none other than the Secretary and 
prime mover of the Fair, Ed Flint. 

On Thursday we saw the oxen 
driven into a fenced-off arena‘in front 
of the grandstand and there made to 
strain and pull a stone boat piled high 
with granite blocks weighing 400 
pounds apiece. 

We saw the great animals, hitched 
to the stone boat, strain and yank until 
you'd think the very sinews would 
break . . . but the load didn’t budge. 
Then the driver laid on the whip. Still 
stationary. Then, in sheer desperation, 
the man got down on his knees and 
called on the great hulks to pull... 
called in prayerful and pleading tones 
. . . his voice risentoacry .. . called 
too on the aid of the Almighty. Then 
the creatures gave a mighty lurch, 
bellies down nearly to the broken turf, 
and with a super-oxen effort, started for 
the crowd, the people wildly scattering 
in all directions. Yes, this was one of 
the high points of the Fair . . . these 
marvelous machines of muscle and 
brawn, man-driven, urged, and made to 
pull weights as much as 9,000 Ibs. 

The real quality and sense of this 
Tunbridge farmers’ reunion can be 
grasped best by running the eye down 
the long columns of prizes offered. 
Prizes run small, and frugality is ex- 
emplified in the rule that any exhibitor 
whose winnings total over $25 must 
return a tax of 5% to the Fair. A first- 
rate yearling heifer wins $3 and “a pair 
of trained steers not over 2 years old, 
driven by a boy not over 16 years old,” 
gets $3 first prize. A reward of $10 
goes to the best “Stallion and three 
get” ; $2 for a suckling colt ; and $3 for 
mare and gelding 3 years old, etc. 

In the feathered tribe a first hen 
brings 75c, a second 50c and a third 
15c, and geese and turkeys, if good, may 
win up to $1. 

Winter wheat, flint corn, cow peas, 
timothy, and even the new-fangled soy 
beans all have their prizes . . . 70c 
first and 30c third. In Floral Hall ap- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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AUGUST POETRY 


LEARNING ¢he BIRCHES 
by Wade Van Dore 


When we said “birches”, to our inner 
sight 

Came visions of slim trees with bark 
snow-white. 


These trees were lovely to our youthful 
minds 


That had not learned about the other 
kinds. 


It took us several years of forest play 


To learn that there are birches White, 
and Grey. 


And when at last we knew that some 
are Yellow, 


It seemed our wisdom was complete 
and mellow. 


But we were wrong—we still had far 
to go 

To learn that there is always more to 
know. 


Another region was required, that we 


Might know the checkerberry-scented 
tree. 


And there it was, beside a snowy 
track— 

A birch tree spreading wide, and shin- 
ing Black. 


Toa VERMONT HILLTOP 
by Helen Lord Smith 


On Thetford Hill the dawn sun lies 

Along the Common, friendly-wise, 

While far below, each valley tree 

Still sleeps in shadowed mystery, 

Wrapped in the mists that swirl and 
rise. 


And when toward dusk birds’ sleepy 
cries 

High in the far-flung elm-tops rise, 

The sun's last rays lie tenderly 

On Thetford Hill. 


I see the Green through memory’s eyes: 
The village round of laughter, sighs. 
Kind hearts bred in simplicity. 

Across the world they follow me, 

As constant as the sun that lies 

On Thetford Hill. 


WILD RASPBERRIES 
by Ann Draper Forrestt 


Raspberries should be picked by child- 
ish fingers ; 

A little girl with pigtails and a pinafore, 

Or a thin-shouldered boy with raddled, 
tawny hair, 

And his nose freckled like a turkey’s 
egg. 


Picked from the briery bushes on a 
July morning 


In an upland pasture, pink with sheep 
laurel ; 


Where the drone of bees drifts wind- 
ward to the sea. 


A 


—— 
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Carried in a tin pail, lined with a 
rhubarb leaf, 

Downhill, across the brook, and 
through the bar-way ; 

Past the young calves, staring with 
agate eyes, 

Twitching their satin nostrils in the 
sun. 


In the warm dusty shade of the grape 
arbor 

They should be washed in water drawn 
from a well 

In an oak bucket bound with iron 
hoops. 


They should be eaten from an old blue 
bowl, at a pine table 

With a checkered cloth, set where a 
breeze can blow 

In faint hot gusts through scarlet run- 
ner vines 

Trained on white strings against the 
window frame. 


INHERITANCE 
by Eleanor Vinton 


Now I have come to my inheritance 
From these I loved. 

From Mother, courage ; 

There was never fear 

In those deep shining eyes. 

I ran to her at the last thunder storm 
She knew on earth. 

“What will you do?” she asked, 

“I'll not be with you always.” 


I have come into my inheritance. 

From Father, laughter ; 

For when this small red-headed child 
of his, 

This odd unmanageable one would cry, 

“Now let’s all 
would shout, 


bawl together!” he 

Then howl until I had to laugh instead. 

Death heard his tired satire at her door 

And let him in, and shut my weeping 
out. 

Now I have come to my inheritance 

From these I loved. 


VALEDICTORY 
by Harold Willard Gleason 


His village neighbors 
voice dissenting, 

Perce Davis never had a dight of luck ; 

Yet no one ever caught the man 
lamenting— 


vummed, no 


He'd grin his sour grin when trouble 
struck, 

As mostly, seems, it did. Life was a 
battle, 

Since Perce was no great hand to make 
things grow: 

Hawks took his hens, and creditors, his 
cattle, 

And how he managed, no one seemed 
to know. 

For fifty years he struggled ; then came 
truce ; 

He faced his passing with that grin 
laconic. . . 

Upon his grave-stone, ringed by wind- 
sown spruce, 

Stands carved his final comment, half 
sardonic ; 

His epitaph, which mocks the baleful 
moon, 

Reads, “I expected this, but not so 
soon.” 


(Note: This is an actual epitaph in a graveyard 
in Hancock County, Maine) 
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FILL °ER UP 
— WITH 
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by W. E. Faulkner, Jr. 





| F you drove into a service 
station and asked for a tankfull of wood 
or charcoal in Swedish, your request 
wouldn't sound a bit out of the way— 
in Sweden. Similarly, in Great Britain 
and on the Continent—wherever wood 
or coal are native products, and petro- 
leum is not—great strides have been 
made in the development of this fuel 
for internal combustion motors, and its 
use, spurred by wartime shortages, is 
becoming increasingly common. On 
this side, Canada is the only nation to 
have undertaken organized research 
in this field. Progress everywhere is 
steady, though it remains quite defin- 
itely in the embryonic stage. 

Did you ever open the door of a 
furnace to receive a sudden blast of 
flame in the face, or did you ever see 
smoke belch volcanically from a stove 
which had just been refueled? The 
burning substances liberate an explo- 
sive gas which ordinarily passes harm- 
lessly and, one might say, wastefully 
up the flue. Under certain conditions, 
however, they become mixed with air 
and ignited by the flame to produce 
those rather alarming reactions which 
you may have witnessed. It is this same 
form of energy which engineers are 
utilizing to the more profitable end of 
supplying us with a new source of 
power and locomotion. 

In the United States, where untold 
quantities of oil reserves remain un- 
tapped, there has been little necessity 
to mother such invention. No com- 
prehensive literature has appeared on 
this subject; no concerted experimen- 
tation has been projected. In fact, we 
are just discovering that the by- 
products of common combustion are 
an effitient substitute for gasoline, and 
any advancement along this line is 
hampered by lack of intercourse with 
our otherwise-occupied neighbors. So 
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our findings, instead of being cumu- 
lative, must be parallel, our own trail- 
ing theirs because of the recentness of 
our interest. 

However, a beginning has been made 
in this country—a crude, groping be- 
ginning, if you will, but one which gives 
promise of far better things to follow. 
Probably the outstanding example of 
practical application is the charcoal- 
burning truck which is in the daily 
service of the Connecticut Forest Com- 
mission. Its daddy is C. Huntington 
Lathrop, Assistant Fire Warden of 
that State, and it came into being in the 
following way. 

The Connecticut Forest Service, ever 
on the look-out for new uses to which 
its forest products can be put, had 
gotten wind of the wood-burning ve- 
hicles which were helping to unravel the 
solution to economic independence 
abroad. Perhaps there was a place 
for such a principle over here. It 
might stimulate their own enterprises, 
as well as lighten the present burden 
upon our copious, but nevertheless 
limited, geological resources; it might 
supply the farmer with locomotive 
energy from his own woodlot. At any 
rate, the fact that no one knew much 
about it was no barrier; so Mr. La- 
throp was asked last year whether he 
felt that he could convert one of the 
Service’s trucks into a charcoal burner. 

Lathrop is a proud parent of a port- 
able 4-cylinder fire pump which meets 
rigid specifications of power, weight, 
and dependability. Being also a man 
of vision and perseverance, well forti- 
fied with humor, he answered “Yes ;” 
he believed he could. His first prob- 
lem was to locate a starting point, and 
he learned that a progressive movement 
under the able direction of M. Henri 
Jany was under way in Montreal. 


Thither went Lathrop, only to realize 
that the Canadian officials, beset with 
more urgent problems of their own, 
had little time to satisfy idle American 
curiosity. No blueprints were avail- 
able, and photography was not encour- 
aged. Nevertheless, a cooperative friend 
was found in the person of M. Jany, 
but, unfortunately, M. Jany couldn't 
speak English, and Mr. Lathrop 
couldn’t speak French. However, tech- 
nological men seem to have a universal 
language of their own; and so, with 
much pointing, arm-waving, and shoul- 
der-shrugging, M. Jany conveyed to 
Mr. Lathrop the fundamentals of the 
production of combustible gases from 
charcoal. 

Lathrop returned to Hartford with 
a few rough sketches on one page of 
his notebook. Within a few weeks, 
a charcoal-powered lorry was chug- 
ging about the State, performing its 


nomal function to the tune of 60 
smooth-running miles a day. Fuel 
supplied by the Connecticut Forest 


and Park Association for 18 cents a 
bushel is consumed at the rate of a 
pound to the mile, bringing its cost to a 
cent a mile, which, even at this early 
point, compares very favorably with 
that of gasoline. 

At first glance, Mr. Lathrop’s prog- 
eny is indistinguishable from any 
other platform truck. Upon closer 
inspection, however, a vertical, rec- 
tangular retort will be observed directly 
behind the right-hand side of the cab. 

Next to the outlet is a sisal filter 
and then an oil filter, both of which 
continue the refining process until the 
gas is led forward again by the left- 
hand side through a safety filter to 
the intake manifold. Obviously, this 
cleaning operation is of vital impor- 
tance, because of the gumming effects 
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which these resinous derivatives would 
have upon valves and cylinders. The 
quantities accumulated are consider- 
able, and each of the devices by which 
it is trapped is equipped with conven- 
ient clean-out facilities. 

The motor is started on gasoline in 
the usual way, and herein lies a kink 
for laboratory work to iron out, for 
charcoal gas calls for such advanced 
ignition, that operation on gasoline is 
difficult. The charcoal is quickly fired 
by the insertion of a flaming, gasoline- 
soaked rag through that aperture, and 
a two-fold reaction begins to take place. 
Firstly, the charcoal burns, and, sec- 
ondly, the heat of combustion—about 
3500°F—breaks down other charcoal 
to liberate a gas comprising 8% hydro- 
gen, 3% methane, and 25% carbon- 
monoxide. The balance is inert carbon- 
dioxide and waste. 

The usual carburetor has been raised 
from the intake manifold, and, in 
between the two, a special casting has 
been sandwiched. This last is hollow, 
so as to permit normal function of 
the carburetor on gasoline, but it 
also provides an opening to receive 
the gas from the charcoal tank, either 
of which may be shut off by the opera- 
tion of butterfly valves. 

Another important feature of this 
casting is an orifice by which air is 
admitted to combine with the charcoal 
gas so as to form an explosive mixture. 
The size of this latter orifice must be 
carefully controlled, since a contraption 
of this sort has been found to react 
sensitively to variations in atmospheric 
conditions. Further, it has been dis- 
covered that the ratio of air must be 
increased with higher consumption, for 
which reason, this orifice is furnished 
with a valve connected by means of 
springs to the throttle rod. After the 
throttle has been opened to a predeter- 
mined extent, the springs become suffi- 
ciently depressed to manipulate the 
air valve, causing it to open. 

Mr. Lathrop claims—and a demon- 
stration bears him out—that this sys- 
tem “works beautifully,” but he can’t 
explain why. He is at a loss to account, 
he says, for the fact that such a late 
introduction of air permits a blending 
thorough enough for proper combus- 
tion. He has tried injecting the air 
via the safety filter, instead. Either 
method performs satisfactorily, but he 
plans to experiment along the latter 
line. It occurs to me that such a pro- 
cedure might lead to dangerous back- 
firing, but I hope I’m wrong. Mr. 


Lathrop has already lost one pair of 
eyebrows in the name of automotive 
science. 

Another of the many wrinkles with 
which this persevering individual is 
faced is that of compression. As the 
situation now stands, the conventional 
motor is not perfectly adapted to this 
use: either the compression ratio must 
be raised to 9-1, which is half again as 
high as usual, or a supercharger must 
be incorporated into the intake to in- 
crease the concentration of fuel for the 
power stroke. Each school of thought 
has its own following. 

However, his Canadian friends have 
sent him designs for a compressor— 
an eccentric single-gear pump with re- 
tracting vanes in place of teeth. 

This accessory is now under con- 
struction, and its builder anticipates 
that it will raise his motor’s speed and 
power from 80% of that of gasoline to 
100%. If so, the Connecticut Forest 
Commission contemplates the addition 
of “gasogene” fixtures (as they call 
this form of energy) to more of its 
rolling stock—even to a 100-horse- 
power engine driving a shingle mill. 

Though Lathrop has carried this 
theme to its most practical conclusion, 
he has not been entirely alone in the 
field of experimentation. Dr. Clarence 
E. Jenkins, of Keene, N. H., for ex- 
ample, an inventor with several patents 
to his credit, has been following trends 
emanating from Sweden and England 
and has successfully driven a station- 
ary motor by gases derived from direct 
wood-burning. Because of excessive 
impurities, this procedure is necessarily 
more complicated than in the case of 
charcoal, where much of the residue 
is driven off in the kiln, and the Doctor 
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has added the water-gas principle for 
increased efficiency. 

His equipment: an old iron hot- 
water tank, the top sawed off and the 
holes plugged, except for the two at the 
bottom, one on each side. 

Dr. Jenkins is far from satisfied with 
the filtering methods which have been 
developed to date and has been direct- 
ing his attention to this important 
phase of wood-gas technique. Still 
pursuing precepts laid down by the 
Swedes, he recognizes the centrifugal 
and the electro-static principles as rep- 
resenting the closest approaches to 
perfection. The former is nothing more 
than an agitating process, whereby the 
gases, in negotiating a rotary blower, 
precipitate their non-gaseous impuri- 
ties against its walls, there to drain 
away. Sometimes this action is ex- 
pedited by a slight flow of water, which 
cools and flushes at the same time. 
Another method is to draw the gas 
rapidly through a spiral conduit, the 
result being similar. 

The question is frequently raised as 
to whether or not the gases derived 
from the burning of wood or coal in one 
form or another cannot be compressed 
into a tank, after the fashion of ace- 
tylene. Such a step would eliminate 
the cumbersome mechanism with which 
the vehicle must now be cluttered. 
The answer is that the fuel is not 
rich enough in energy units to warrant 
it; the amount of tankage required 
for corresponding mileage would be 
heavier and bulkier than the producing 
apparatus. 

In Great Britain, this problem for 
passenger cars has to some extent, 
however, been circumvented by resort- 
ing to a gas-filled balloon on the top. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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WATER! 


WATER! 


Wres modern fire fighting 
apparatus. replaced the old hand- 
powered gear used by volunteer fire- 
fighters, the volunteers were faced with 
the choice of dying gracefully or or- 
ganizing into social and beneficial or- 
ganizations, thereby getting some fun 
out of their forced retirement. They 
chose the second alternative. Veteran 
Firemen Associations began springing 
up all over New England, and in 1890 
the various associations organized the 
New England States Veteran Fire- 
men’s League. Once each year, under 
league auspices, a muster was held. At 
these musters the tubs, carts, or 
engines, as these were variously called, 
manned by their crews of stalwarts 
vied with each other in pumping 
streams of water for the best distances. 

World War One and the havoc death 
was playing in the ranks of the 
veterans conspired to lessen interest in 
musters and all but sounded their knell. 





by Albert J. Wakefield 


Cuts courtesy Harpers Magazine 


with the Hand Tubs at the 


_WATER! 


Veteran Firemen’s Musters ... . 


Fortunately all the old hand engines 
have not been junked. And more 
fortunately, some of the tough old fire- 
fighters are still above ground. Since 
there is always hope where life remains 
—and since Boston is playing host to a 
muster this summer, it may be, in this 
its twilight hour, ‘sufficient interest can 
be aroused to keep this fine old institu- 
tion. 

Outside New England musters and 
the literature of musters have become 
meaningless. Occasionally one may 
read in the press that in one of the 
towns east of the Hudson, a few old 
engines have gathered and a muster 
has been held. Unless one is New 
England born and can remember back 
to the turn of the century the item is 
without interest. Ten to a dozen 
engines may have participated in the 
muster. Ten to a dozen engines! How 
the veterans must squirm in their 
graves! Why, I remember when fifty 





THE FIRE.—" SHAKE HER UP, BOYS.” —[ AFTER LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED BY CURRIER AND IVES, 1854.] 
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or more of these old hand tubs, from 
all over New England, attended a 
muster, and it was well into evening 
before we knew which crew had won 
first prize. 

The old-time musters always got 
under way before noon. Hour after 
hour the crews, pumping in turn, sent 
great arching streams two hundred 
feet or more down the measuring plat- 
form, and the sun catching these 
streams turned them into rainbows. 
Around the two hundred foot mark 
excited officials checked the play and 
announced the distances as the streams 
spattered the tilted measuring boards. 
As each engine finished its play the 
distance made was chalked on the 
scoreboard. A breeze or the absence 
of a breeze could make a foot of differ- 
ence in the play of a stream. For this 
reason engines playing after the sun 
had gone down often made the best 
distances. This was, of course, if 
the crew captains had been able to keep 
their men from making too many trips 
to the punch barrels. 

There were rules governing musters 
and these were as specific as the rules 
governing a track-meet or a football 


game. The New England States 
Veteran Firemen’s League, under 


whose auspices musters were held, 
through its muster committee acted on 
applications for the holding of a muster. 
(Article X of the league constitution 
states that a muster was to be held each 
year.) Having a request to hold a 
muster under consideration, the com- 
mittee satisfied itself that the associa- 
tion making the request had access to 
grounds of sufficient area, that there 
would be plenty of water, and that the 
association had funds to cover the 
expense of the muster, including money 
for the cash prizes. If all the require- 
ments were met and no hitch developed 
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the muster was held by the association 
requesting it. Muster Day was set 
and invitations were sent to the other 
associations. 

Section 2 of “Requirements of the 
Association Holding the Muster” says: 

Sec. 2. The enclosure for platforms, 
hose and playing ground must be at least 
525 feet long and 40 feet wide (for en- 
gine platform 45 feet wide) properly 
roped off and policed. None but author- 
ized persons shall be allowed within. 
Section 3 says in part: 
Sec. 3. Prizes and all expenses of the 
muster shall be paid by the association 
holding it. There shall be not less than 
four cash prizes of not less than the 
following amounts: First $200; second 
$150; third $100; fourth $50. 

Having accepted the invitation to 
participate the crews began practicing. 
The crew of the “Hay Cart”, pride of 
the Pawtucket association, always 
practiced Wednesday evenings, for 
instance. The session brought out the 
neighborhood ‘youngsters in full force. 
They came for the purpose of seeing 
water pumped down Water Street. 
When the crew spent too much time 
doing what they thought were un- 
important things it would be prodded 
into action with cries of WATER! 
WATER! WATER! This is the 
classic cry of firefighters. Finally the 
crew got down to pumping. The 
captain atop the engine, dramatic and 
conspicuous, gave them the time. Soon 
a stream would be in the air, arcing 
beautifully, climbing higher and higher 
and spattering the cobblestones two 
hundred feet away. This was what the 
youngsters had been waiting for! As 
if on signal dozens of them began 
running back and forth under the water 
arc—but they wouldn’t get wet, for 
by the time the crew had a stream in 
the air that gould carry two hundred 
feet, such power had been generated 
the stream carried as though it were 
being poured through a tube. A wet- 
ting was possidle, however, when the 
stream began to fall away. 

Two street parades accompanied a 
muster. The first began in the vicinity 
of the railway station, following the 
most direct route to the playing grounds 
—and was compulsory. The sécond 
was the parade back to the station after 
the muster. 

Everybody paraded, the crews haul- 
ing their engines; and the association 
members each resplendent in a flaming 
red shirt. The parade seldom exceeded a 
mile and a half unless, as the rules 
provided, the distance from the starting 
point by the most direct route exceeded 
this distance. 


If the muster was being held in 
Providence, as a very important one 
was held during Old Home Week 
Celebration, in 1907, the Providence 
association, seventy to a hundred 
strong, would be at the head of the 
parade with its tub “Gaspee”, acting 
as escort to the association drawing 
first position in the play, and following 
in the order of the draw would come 
the rest of the competing associations. 
The Rhode Island engines competing 
might be any or all of the following: 
“King Philip” of Bristol ; “Fire King” 
of Pawtucket ; “Watchemocket” of East 
Providence ; “Cataract” of Lakewood ; 
“Pocasset” of Knightsville; “Ocean” 
of Oaklawn ; “Narragansett” of River- 
side; “Hay Cart” of Pawtucket; 
“Narragansett” of Wickford; “Vol- 
unteer” of East Greenwich; “Star” 
of Westerly ; “Nameaug” of Olneyville ; 
“Mechanic” of Warren; “A. B. Chase” 
of Albion; “Grasshopper” of Phillips- 
dale. 

Massachusetts might have these 
engines in line: “Hancock” of Brock- 
ton; “Hydrant” of Milton; “General 
Putnam” of Worcester; “Chauncey” 
of Southboro; “Mazeppa” of New 
Bedford ; “Red Jacket” of Cambridge ; 
“Gardner No. 5” of Gardner ; “Butcher 
Boy” of East Braintree ; “Gulf Stream” 
of Fall River. And from Hingham, 
Charlestown and Chicopee, might come 
three engines bearing the name 
“Veteran”. And you could be sure 
New Hampshire would be after some 
of the prize money, sending “Eureka” 
down from Portsmouth and “Nashua 
Vet” from Nashua. “As Maine goes 
so goes the muster!’’ might have been 
heard in the line and it would have 
come from throats of Maine men haul- 


























ing four good tubs: “J. W. Plaisted” 
from Portland ; “Torrent” from Lebec; 
“Hecla” and “General Baxter” from 
Randolph and Bath. 

When the associations reached the 
playing grounds everything was in 
readiness. The engines were played 
from a single platform when not over 
twenty were in competition. When 
more than twenty a double platform 
was used. The single platform was 
40 feet by 20 feet, the double 40 feet 
by 40 feet. The platforms had to be 
level, built of two-inch planks, sup- 
ported from the ground by four by 
four, twenty-four inches on center, to 
prevent vibration. Earth was. banked 
at the back end and the sides of the 
platform, so the engines might be run 
on and off conveniently. 

Pumping a stream at a fire is one 
thing, pumping a stream at a muster is 
something else. On the pipe platform 
differences in the length of hose had 
to be compensated for. If the length 
of hose between the nozzle and engine 
caused the nozzle to extend beyond the 
“straightedge” of the platform, the 
excess was deducted from the play. If 
the nozzle fell short, the difference 
was added to the play. 

A hundred and twenty-five feet 
forward of the pipe platform the 
measuring platform began. This plat- 
form was a hundred and fifty feet long, 
and eight feet wide, inside the measur- 
ing strips, and was marked off in feet 
on both sides. Boards were laid on 
the platform an inch apart and graded. 
so the water would flow backwards. 
Paper was laid the eight foot width 
and measurements were allowed only 

(Continued on Page 35) 


A. H. Blackington 





ANECDOTES and PLEASANTRIES 


Ten Points of the Law 

We didn’t doubt this story (much) 
and as its author, Mrs. Mabel Robin- 
son of Churubusco, New York, assures 
us that only the names are fictitious, 
we pass it on for “gospel”. 

Jonathan Jones was returning vo- 
cally “happy” from a day at the County 
Seat. Presently, while he was passing 
Eben Smith’s place, his eye fell on 
Eben’s fine new plow—and he had a 
notion to take it home with him. With 
some little difficulty he managed to 
stow it aboard, explaining to Eben’s 
wife that he had bought it from her 
husband when he met him in town that 
day. She let it go at that, and Jonathan 
drove away. 

Eben arrived shortly after, demand- 
ing the return of his property. “Now, 
Amos,” was the calm reply, “I said I 
bought that plow from you, and you 
can’t prove I didn’t. Possession is 
nine points of the law and if you take 
the thing to court, my word’s as good 
as yours.” 

The next day Jonathan was haled 
before the local Justice of the Peace— 
and promptly set free for lack of evi- 


dence against him. Then Eben saw 
a lawyer and was advised that he had 
no legal claims on his own plow, but 
why didn’t he just steal it back again 
and say that Jonathan had sold it to 
him? Eben watched his opportunity 
and did so. and when the case was 
again brought before the Justice, the 
identical verdict was returned: “No 
proof. No cause for action!” 

“It appears to me,” Eben told Jona- 
than, “that possession is ten points of 
the law.” Jonathan said he allowed 
that was true, and there the matter 
rested. But it caused quite a stir in 
the country, and folks locked up every- 
thing for years afterwards. 

-_s*ee *& 


Low Down on Ben Franklin 

When asked to write a brief essay 
on the life of Benjamin Franklin, a 
little girl of the third grade wrote this 
gem of a paragraph: 

“The man we refer to, was born in 
Boston, traveled to Philadelphia, met 
a lady on the street, she laughed at 
him, he married her, they ate Boston 
baked beans, and discovered electri- 
city.” 
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“Tl be up in about fifteen minutes.” 
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Hold It! 


“In all the years, since one bright sunny 
morning in the gay nineties,” writes Mrs. 
Ralph F. Derby of Brunswick, Maine, “this 
picture has been shut in the family album. 
It was taken by one of the old-time itinerant 
photographers. I can well remember my 
mother’s distress at the way the photogra- 
pher pushed my Turkish hat down onto my 
forehead. I -was only about three years 
old at the time.” The picture bears the sig- 
nature, “Boston & New York Photograph- 
ers, Middle Street, Portland, Maine.” 
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Take The Right Turn, Stranger 

M. F. George of Chelsea, Vermont 
was down in Winthrop, Massachusetts 
a couple of summers ago. He hadn't 
been there since he was a boy, so when 
he set out to keep a dinner engagement 
at the other end of the town he got 
himself properly lost. Only by stop- 
ping to inquire his way frequently from 
obliging Winthropites did he succeed 
in reaching his destination. 

Back on Main Street in Chelsea a 
few days later, he saw a car pull up to 
the curb beside him. Its driver wanted 
directions, but in the midst of his 
inquiry he stopped and _ stared at 
George. Then after a minute—‘Say, 
you're the fellow that asked me how to 
get to Frank Tucker’s last Monday 
down in Winthrop.” George allowed 
as how he was. 

That’s all there was to it. Just one 
of those things. But two strangers— 
two places—homes two hundred miles 
apart—meeting twice in the same week 
—each in his own home town helping 
the other fellow to get somewhere. Have 
you got one to match that? 
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The great horned owl is the first of 
our northeastern birds to nest, often 
laying her two or three white eggs in 
some old crow’s or red-tailed hawk’s 
nest while the woods are still blanket- 
ed with snow. Although a fierce killer 
of grouse, pheasant and rabbits, this 
big owl is one of the most interesting 
of our North American fauna. Rarely 
seen, he is a ghostly scourge of the 


BIRDS FOR YOUR BOOK 














forest nights. 


Blackburnians, perhaps the bright- 
est of our wood warblers, the males 
showing like living coals among the 
pines, often nest high up in spruces 
late in June. Four or five cream-col- 
ored eggs, wreathed with dark brown, 
are laid in a cup of fine twigs, lined 
with hair-like rootlets. Incessant 
feeders on insects, Blackburnian war- 
blers are among our most helpful 
birds. 
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and beautiful photographs, interesting be- 
cause of the human element in many of them, 
this book will give the tourist extra feet 
to stand on, and wings to the shut-in, 
, &£& Oe 6 
HEALTH AND HARMONY 

All wore out from reviewing books, we 
began Start Today! by C. W. Crampton 
M. D. (A. S. Barnes, 224 p.p., $1.75), and 
arose an hour later rarin’ to go. This guide 
to physical fitness has been prepared in 
harmony with the official Army Physical 
Training regulations, and while it is intended 
primarily to turn our soft, second-hand 
heroes into fit man-power, the layman would 
do well to get himself into decent shape. 
For many it would mean a complete revolu- 
tion, like getting religion, or giving up drink. 
For, as Dr. Alexis Carrel says in the preface, 
this includes “not only the training of the 
muscles but also that of the organs and the 
mind.” 

Wrong exercises do more harm than 
good. The author, after years of getting 
people fit, and testing exercises, gives us 
seven, each of which has a chapter of ex- 
planation and illustration. “If followed 
these will turn a man into as nearly perfect 
a vital human being as he is capable of 
becoming.” Come on, America! 


An inquisitive young lady ; a missing heir ; 
a caretaker, always in white gloves, of the 
two old houses in Cliffport, Maine. How 
did golden-haired Gala get her wooden leg? 
—and was the stone on the missing heir’s 
desk just a rock or something so precious 
that men would kill each other for its 
possession? These are a few of the questions 
in Anne Howe's new mystery, Curiosity 
Killed a Cat (Wm. Morrow, 386 p.p., $2.00). 
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POETRY 


In the third book of her technically flawless 
sonnets, Periphery of Time (First Editions 
Press, 62 p.p., $2.00) Christine Hamilton 
Watson goes deeper into the mystery of 
time; the enigma and illusion of life. She 
feels that man cannot perceive the outcome. 
The “trivialities are too vast,” and “God 
alone can read the misspelled page.” 
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In Three Moods (E. P. Dutton Co., 280 
p-p., $2.50) Arthur Inman also faces the 
unprecedented conditions in the world today. 
“Always with me walks the shadow of my 
discontent.” This is the first mood; but as 
he says in the foreword, “A man of integrity 
must, I believe, in one fashion or another 
metamorphose himself to run counter to, 


or confluent with, a menace and an agres- 
sion . . .” So in the next mood he sees 
through the eyes of the greatest of all 
draughtsmen, Hokusai, the healing simpli- 
cities of nature, “Here bends the quiet blue 
sky;” and of man who “in considerable 
peace his day forgets.” This leads to the last 
mood where many years and two wars sift 
through his memory to form a reassembled 
faith in humanity. 

These poems are more than verse-forms 
and awarenesses. They are a man himself. 
Perhaps that is why the vigorous and lovely 
lines recall Browning, and why they shall 
go on our bookshelf beside Men and Women. 
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HOW TO SAIL A BOAT 


by Joseph Lee, Waverly House, Boston, 
75 cents 


The author probably knows more about 
sailing small boats—and of teaching others 
to sail small boats—than any man alive 
today. This is not exaggeration . . . this is 
fact . . . and this 33-page book just now 
published only serves to reenforce it. Get 
it—be you beginner, expert, or wanting 
something to start off your children or a 
friend in the fascinating game of sailing. 
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COME TO 


at 


_ TUNBRIDGE, 


September 17, 18, 19 


Fair Secretary, “Ed” Flint, and his pig. 
Ye Olde Constabule makes it all legal. 
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From August to October 15 Is the 
Best Time of Year to Sow Grass 
Seed for Fine New Lawns or for 
Renovating. 


Stal SEED 


STAIGREEN is a modern lawn formula 
free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass 
producing under normal conditions a per- 
manent lawn of beautiful deep-rooted 
turf, luxuriant and emerald-green 


Pamphlet “How to Build a Permanent Lawn” 
in every package 


2¥2 Ibs. $1.60 12¥2 Ibs. $7.25 
5 Ibs 3.10 25 Ibs 14.00 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 
10 x 20 ft.—half quantity for renovating 
old lawn 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 tbs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 
For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft 
Half quantity for renovating 
NEW FALL BULB CATALOG FREE 
ON REQUEST 





GARDEN WALLS 


by William H. Clark 


W irnovt neglecting beauty, modern 
Yankee gardens are being functionally de- 
signed in whole or in part as outdoor living 
rooms. If we are to play, work, lounge and 
entertain in our gardens, then we need 
privacy. 

Walls are required for this seclusion, but 
we need not follow the British idea of 
jealously high masonry. Instead, we can 
enclose our gardens as befits both purse and 
plan by using living material. 

The least expensive walls for a garden are 
wire fences covered with annual vines or 
woven with perennial climbers in wide 
variety. More permanent and expensive, are 


woven-splint fences which are quickly 
erected, easily thatched with vines and 
picturesque as backgrounds for herbaceous 
borders and lawns. Most satisfactory in the 
long run are walls built of shrubs and small 
trees. 

Fer formal gardens, sheared hedges of 
either evergreen or deciduous material are 
customary. Such a restrained planting is 
required also for a small piece of ground. 
But if you have room enough you can work 
a miracle by allowing lines of shrubbery to 
grow almost unrestricted. Planted irregularly 
and in well-chosen variety, with enough 
continuity to give privacy, the living wall in 





SUGGESTED FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR A GARDEN WALL 
IN NEW ENGLAND 




















































































































Sem alter NAME COLOR FLOWER HEIGHT NOTES 
owt capa rch Rie Azalea Various colors | April-May 2-10 Vary in hardiness 
Eodedten” dee | Beauty Bush, Kolkwitzia | Pink May-June 10-12 Charming 
— —— ental eal Bridal wreath, Spiraea White May 4-6 Very common 
Re Butterly-Fly Bush Lilac Aug.-Sept 6-20 Often tender 
a 
LAST-ROUND-UP’ Japanese Cherries White-pink April-May 20-25 Spreading 
FOR 
Crab Apple, Malus White to red May 20-30 Need room 
FLIES & MOSQUITOES 
Deutzia (gracilis) White May-June 5-7 Lovely 
ae your .- spray. ey par - 
ainers a ) i] costs on n i = 
liquid? "You furnish the liquid for ten cents. Dogwood, Cornus White May 15-30 Tender 
ae tea Se ee Fire Thorn, Pyracanthus Grow mostly for 
wanted. Makes a grode AA spray according fall berries 
Rtas Seciticotion CS '72-38" Mies Forsyth Gold April-M 6-12 Often tend 
made by 0 Connecticut Yorkee end if "it orsythia olden pril-May en tender 
hits am ok. for gallon Hawthorn (In variety) White May-June 10-20 Excellent 
ROSELEON LABORATORIES Hugonis Rose Yellow May-June 6-10 Graceful 
525 New Britain Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. Hydrangea, arb. grand. White July-Aug. 3-6 Tender 
Hypericum moserianum Yellow July-Aug. 2-3 Experimental 
Kerria japonica Yellow June-Aug. 5-8 Ragged growth 
Leucothe Greenish April-May 3-] Interesting 
Lilac (Syringa) Various colors May 10-25 Ideal 
Mountain Laurel Pink-white June 5-10 Fussy 
Philadelphus (Syringa) Lovely flowers 
virginalis White June 5-10 Poor habit 
coronarius White June-July 8-20 Smaller flowers 
Superior habit 
Fond of Quince (Cydonia jap.) Scarlet April 6-20 Gorgeous 
GARDENING? Rhododendron Various colors | June 10-20 Shelter from wind 
See the ads for Rose of Sharon Various colors July-Aug. 10-25 Dependable 
GARDEN SUPPLIES Shadbush (wild spec.) White May 10-30 Hardy 
in Sweet Pepper (Clethra) White July-Aug. 10-15 Hardy 
THE TRADING POST Viburnum (various) Various colors Summer 10-15 Fruits colorful 
Weigela Various colors June 6-10 Ragged | 
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which each plant is allowed to retain its 
individuality will be both pleasingly informal 
and wealthy the year around with beauty in 
season of leaves, flowers, berries and colored 
stems. 

In fact, such a garden wall with small trees 
and the higher shrubs in the rear, with 
medium sized shrubs in the middle and with 
low material foremost, is far superior to 
any hedge and permits the widest choice of 
material at the least outlay in the end. 

In making such a garden wall, be sure to 
use only hardy material. Look around your 
neighborhood and see for yourself what is 
dependable. Make a well-balanced planting, 
too, with evergreens for winter foliage, 
flowering material to give bloom from frost 
to trost, brightly tinted autumn-leaved shrubs 
for fall glory, and berried stock for jewels 
to shine in the snow. Give large species 
plenty of room; they will sprawl amazingly 
as the years get along. And avoid forest 
trees, such as spruce, fir and pine. They are 
cute as puppies when little but they soon 
push skyward and, growing leggy at the 
base, leave holes in your wall which no 
subsequent planting can repair because of 
their dense shade. 

While August is about the best time of the 
year in which to set out evergreen shrubs 
and while there is a choice between setting 
out other shrubs now or in the Spring (with 
probably April being better) there is no 
choice about what kind to purchase. Buy the 
best; there are no bargains in shrubs. B 
and B stock, which means the plants come 
in a ball of dirt well-wrapped in burlap, are 
to be chosen. And patronize only reputable 
nurseries. They rely upon satisfied customers 
to stay in business. If they please you, they 
expect you will be back for more. 

As for planting, the rule runs it is better 
to put a dime plant in a dollar hole than a 
dollar plant in a dime hole. So, dig the holes 
big enough to take all the roots without 
cramping. Unless your soil is good loam, 
throw away what you dig out. Lay a foot- 
deep bed of sifted, rich loam at the bottom 
of the hole. Set the balled shrub upon this 
bed. Unwrap it and then fill in solidly with 
the best loam you can find. It is a good plan 
to stir into the soil some well-rotted manure 
or some bone-meal and always some humus. 
Water the hole well when it is two-thirds 
filled but leave the upper third dry. 

The annual care of a garden wall of 
shrubs is very simple. In the Spring remove 
all dead twigs and bruised branches. During 
the Summer some spraying against insects 
may be required. After frosts come, spread 
a mulch of hardwood leaves, peat moss or 
salt-marsh hay mixed with some well-rotted 
manure. Pruning should be kept at a 
minimum for more harm than good is done 
by unwise cutting. Prune evergreens very 
lightly, if at all. Spring-flowering shrubs 
are pruned after flowering. Summer-flower- 
ing shrubs may be pruned in the Spring. 
Always use the sharpest tools. 

Sweete Smelling Herbes To Delighte the 
Nose—Applemint, Basil, Marjoram, Thyme, 
Spearmint and all the others—get them from 
the Highmead Nursery, in Ipswich, Mass. 
Use them in recipes, table decorations, or to 
add charm and softness to a wall border. If 
you have a little extra space and time, you'll 
want to work out some of the intricate 
patterns of an old-fashioned “knot-garden.” 
The well gotten-up Highmead catalogue can 
tell you how, and it’s very good reading. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEASON LATE JUNE TO EARLY SEPTEMBER 
Booklets and Rates on Request 

















| High on a hill top in the beautiful Lakes 

| Region of New Hampshire miles of 

| mountain ranges before you, the Lake at | 

your feet lies Birchmont, the answer 
to your vacation quest Eighty acres to 
roam, every sport to enjoy, a cabin and 

| fireside of your own, exceptional food in 

| the New England tradition—here is every 

comfort and facility for a week or a sum- 
mer of relaxation and inspiration Rates 

| from $26.50 weekly Restricted Clientele | 

| For Booklet Address 

| Russell G. Hemenway, Box 30 

| 

| BIRCHMONT 


East Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


A delightful family’ resort ideally rom 
ated among the pines. 
pared by excellent cooks. All land one 
water sports. Recreation Hall 
70 rooms—53 with private both 
Rates $4—$5.50 day. Selected clientele 
For Illustrated Booklet, write 


M. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 









Summer 
Refreshment— 
Relaxation— 


Play tennis, golf nearby, swim, go 

boating or mountain climbing, or 

rest on the broad, cool verandas. A 

Elevation 1200 ft. Excellent home -*- 
cooked food, temptingly served. . 

Tel. Jaffrey 119 

G. Y. AUSTERMANN, Mer. _— 


a SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY 


The SPOFFORD HOUSE 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
In Sunny New Hampshire 
a and attractive rooms 
running water. 
Delightful table service— Desirable rates. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


Go tho Peeshiin Hives Se U. S&S. Route 9, 
midway between Keene, & Brattleboro, Vt. 


MR. and MRS. JOHN MANSLEY 



























«She Cobb House- 


CRYSTAL LAKE 
CANAAN ----NEW HAMPSHIRE 


June ist te November ist 
Write for information 














Located in Attractive and Friendly Hancock, N. H 
"illage 
/ 


THE / - HOUSE 


Invitingly new with interesting 
Colonial decorations 


Private Baths A Cordial Welcome 


Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Jones, Hosts 














In Berlin, New Hampshire, stop for 
Bed and Breakfast at 


Carpenter's Tourist Home 
Simmons’ Beds. Hot Weter. 
Famous muffins 
Mrs. M. B. Carpenter, 255 Pleasant Street, Berlin, N. H. 
Route 16 By-pass 




















==Barrington, New Hampshire== 

You will find real New England friendliness and all 

the comforts of home in this unique Lodge. Beautiful 

lake-shore location; cozy restful atmosphere; excellent 

meals—well balanced. Selected clientele. Special 
season rates. Booklet. 


==UNION LAKE LODGE== 











HIGHLAND &«¢ HOUSE—— 


Home. Many 
Sports — 12 } ote weekly. 


COLareae, Bi MANSION 


modern comforts. Private 
bathe $18 to 8 to $25 weekly. 
All rates include meals. Tasty New Eng- 
land Cooking. Booklets. Restricted. 


Both located oa Lamprey River. 
Mrs. E. E. Thompson, Surham, M. H, 














A UNIQUE COUNTRY INN 


off the beaten path. 1300’ elevation; 100 
mile panorama. Kathie and Paul McCaf- 
ferty enjoy entertaining their Christian 
Clientele at this home-like Inn. Inner- 


spring mattresses, delicious food, country 


Write for folder and rates. 
qnare ViEW INN 
Alten Bey, NM. Box 3280 


diversions. 
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‘ \ Seeing New York while stay- 


ing at The Commodore .. . in 


a big, restful room . . with friendly, helpful 
service . . . the very best in food . . . only 
a few minutes from New York's theatres, 
shops and sports centers . . . and only a few 


steps from your train. 


2000 large comfortable 


outside rooms, all with 
private bath. From $3 


FOUR FAMOUS ° 
RESTAURANTS 


[ THE 


“NEW YORK’'S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, President 
AT GRAND 





RIGHT 
AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 


CENTRAL 








Al few minutes to the city’s 
most prominent shops. 
theatres and Rockefeller Center. 
Central Park your playground. 
Buses and Subways a step from 
the door. 


Tariff: from $4 single, $6 double— Garage $1. 


A Smart Address and Vlot é \apensive 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Some ads for you in 
THE TRADING POST 

















BRICK TROUBLE 


— Joseph Chase Allen 


I. Is inevitable that a seacoast 
village like Oldhaven should survive 
long without adding to it’s population 
some members who are foreign-born. 
And it is traditional that of these, there 
is always one or possibly a couple who 
are accepted into the sacred circle, 
while the others receive no more than 
nominal notice or even less. Into this 
circle of master mariners who had 
sprung from the home shore, was 
inducted Frank Moniz, “the Portygee”, 
as all hands called him. Why this 
additional descriptive touch was added 
to his name no one could say. Certainly 
it was not through any lack of dis- 
respect, for Frank was honored even 
among the oldest of the captains. 

A small, wiry youth, he had shipped 
as cabin boy aboard one of Oldhaven’s 
whalers in the long ago. At anchor in 
the harbor of a European penal colony, 
with the captain and more than half 
the crew ashore, a group of convicts 
had mutinied, and coming off into the 
harbor had driven the ship’s small 
crew over the side, taken possession of 
her and put to sea. Frank, busy with 
his duties below, had been unable to 
get to the rail with the rest but had 
hidden himself in the darkness of the 
hold. Late that night when the convicts 
had become drunk on the rum they had 
found, he locked them all below in the 
cabin and steerage, and, alone, some- 
how worked the ship back to her 
anchorage where the crew and his 
captain were waiting, “beached” and 
disconsolate in the thought that their 
ship had gone forever. It was a mastérly 
piece of work for even the most 
experienced seaman, and the old 
captains admitted Frank to their circle 
without reservation. Frank had never 
been a captain himself, but he had sailed 
as boatsteerer and mate and his ex- 
perience was vast. He copied the style 
of beard favored by his Yankee asso- 
ciates, and wore the tiny gold earrings 
affected by many of them. His clothes 
were of the same cut and he employed 





the same colloquialisms that sprang 
from the ancient English soil. But his 
dialect remained and he could not shake 
it, try as he would. Although the 
entire village knew him well, and was 
familiar with his speech, it nevertheless 
got him into trouble now and then. 

Such as the time when a relative died 
and Frank tried to impress the family 
with true American customs. He 
refused to speak in his native Azorean 
tongue, but calling at the house in all 
his longshore dignity, he informed the 
family that this was “Amerique” and 
that they should conduct themselves in 
““Merican” fashion. There should be 
four “pola-bear” appointed at once, 
among other things. 

The head of the house to whom he 
addressed this admonition, was not as 
well-versed in Yankee custom and 
language as Frank. But he did not 
want to reveal his ignorance, so nodded 
in agreement and waited the oppor- 
tunity to ask his son of ten years, who 
was attending school. The son also 
misunderstood, but gave a plausible 
explanation, whereupon tumult raged 
in the village. 

“I swear”, ejaculated Captn Bill 
Cleveland, “I dont know what hap- 
pened over to Frank’s. Manooel came 
over there this morning, and the racket 
was so loud and threatening that | 
thought I'd better look into it. It 
looked for a minute or two as if 
Manooel was going to lock yard-arms 
with Frank and I sort of edged in 
betwixt em.” 

“Son-ov-a-gunna!” says Manooel, 
“he want me to set on dem ice and eat 
feesh when my brotha die! I no do; 
I no like that dem raw feesh anyhow.” 

“What the devil is this all about?” 
demanded Captn Bill. “What you 
been trying to do, Frank ?” 

“Ah, theese, pore ignorant furriner, 
he no understand tha Kengleesh!"" ex- 
plained Frank. “Tha brotha, you know, 
Tony, he die. | tal heem get some tha 
pola-bear ! Now. Suis- Maria. he theenk 
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it is tha dem ice-bear like tha Arctic 
and he no want to set on ice and eat 
feesh! No got no tha head at all, 
theese Manooel !” 

“Good Lord, Manooel, I’m sur- 
prised” said Captn Bill. “All he wants 
to do is to get a gang to sort of 
parbuckle the coffin around. We call 
‘em pall-bearers and we don’t give em 
either fish or anything else to eat!” 

This incident passed and was all but 
forgotten, and then Captn Mort Chad- 
wick wanted to build an addition to his 
house. He was going to have a cellar 
under it and the walls and floors were 
to be of brick. Captn Zeph Tilton was 
to bring the bricks on his schooner in 
due time. 

The schooner sailed, and word came 
back that she had arrived at her 
destination, loaded her cargo and 
awaited only a favoring wind, so Captn 
Mort had the excavation completed in 
readiness. He was an impatient man, 
was Captn Chadwick, and he had 
considerable to say about the delay, 
unfavorable winds and general compli- 
cations involved. All hands heard about 
his bricks and how badly he needed 
them and they sympathized accordingly. 
Then one night about midnight or later, 
Portygee Frank hailed Captn Mort, 
from his yard, waking the captn from 
his sound, eight-bells slumber. “Captn,” 
hailed Frank, “tha brick, she’s in tha 
trooble. I aint asleep and I see heese 
light. You get some tha mans and I 
get ready tha boat!” 

Captn Mort Chadwick hit the deck 
with a thump and yelled so that half 
the village heard him and shuddered. 
“What the devil! Bricks? Where is 
Zeph? What happened ?” 

Frank was not helpful. “I no see 
that Zeph, not yet. Tha brick he is 
on tha mod. I theenk maybe we clear 
him pretty queek !” 

“Not if they are in the mud!” roared 
Captn Mort. “The cussed things will 
settle out of sight in half an hour! What 
the devil could have happened? Why 
did Zeph heave em in the mud, any- 
how? How did you find out all this?” 
but Frank had gone. 


In arousing half a dozen men to help 
him, Captn Mort also awakened 
virtually every soul in the village. His 
rage and perplexity threatened to drive 
him into a stroke. He ran and shouted 
through the night, giving orders one 
minute and cursing the luck and cir- 
cumstances, the next. “Why should 
Zeph heave those bricks into the mud ?” 
he muttered over and over. If the 
schooner was in difficulty, or if there 
was a shortage of men to discharge, 
surely Zeph would have had op- 
portunity to call him. He urged his 
friends to hasten, and in due time the 
group was at the shore where Frank 
was waiting with a dory and a quantity 
of gear. 

“Well, where are they?” 
Captn Mort, 
for?” 

“She’s there,” replied Frank, point- 
ing to a dim blur in the blackness. The 
captains peered through the dark as 
they launched the dory.. “Looks a mite 
too big for Zeph”, muttered Captn 
Jimmie Case as he hove on his oar. 
“Tis too big,” declared Captn Peter 
Claghorn, glancing over his shoulder, 
“and dammit, ’tisn’t a schooner any- 
how! She’s square-rigged !” 

“What kind of a rinkadoo have you 
been givin’ us, Frank?” snapped Captn 
Mort. “That feller’s a brig!” 

“Sure,” replied Frank unmoved, 
“that’s what I tell; he’s a brick stock on 
tha mod ; we go for float ; huh?” 

“Well, damn and blast me!” swore 
Captn Mort, while all the rest chuckled, 
“I thought my bricks had come and that 
something had happened to ‘em!’ 

“Might’s well give this feller a hand, 
long’s we're here, but when we get 
ashore, be cussed if I don't lay you 
aboard, Frank!” 

Frank continued to pull at his oar 
without apparent notice of the threat. 
“She's fonny, by Godda!” he rumin- 
ated. “Captn Mort, he’s born on theese 
country, and spick Eengleesh all heese 
life. Me, I hav’ta learn, and by Godda, 
I understan’ 


snapped 


“and what’s all this line 


betteras heem!"" The 


crowd roared and pulled on to the brig. 





A Million Dollar Business 

every day was Uncle Sam's record last year 
with farmers through the Production Credit 
Associations. That much money was loaned 
hack or paid back each day to farmers by 
the different PCA organizations. At the 
top of the list was Texas with a total of 
12,393 loans for over $38,800,000—at the 
bottom is New Hampshire. Her thrifty 
Yankees were granted only 299 loans for 
$338,166. Which may or may not prove 
something. 


John Jacklin’s Headstone 

is located in a quiet, isolated corner of the 
East Cemetery in Manchester, Connecticut. 
Jacklin was a Negro who waited on George 
Washington when the latter passed through 
Manchester on his way to Newport, R. L., 
in March, 1781, to confer with the French 
commander, Count Rochambeau. Washington, 
it is said, stayed overnight in Manchester at 
the Woodbridge Tavern, which only recently 
was demolished. John Jacklin evidently had 
the honor of waiting on him on that occasion. 








You’re most apt to get it when 
feet are hot and steaming! 


When feet perspire profusely, Athlete’s Foot is 
most apt to strike! Excessive perspiration feeds 
the fungi which cause this painful infection . . . 
makes them grow twice as fast! It also causes 
the skin to crack between your toes, exposing 
raw flesh to an attack of Athiete’s Foot. 


Raw Open Cracks 
FLASH W422 





When cracks appear between your toes, fungi 
get in—through the cracks—infecting sur- 
rounding tissue. Toes get fiery red. Skin peels 
off in patches. Every step hurts because 
Athlete’s Foot has struck! 


those Cracks 
at Once ! 


Don’t trifle with Ath- 
lete’s Foot! Examine 
the skin between your 
toes. At the first sign 
of a crack drench the entire foot with Absorbine 
Jr., full strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. tt kills the 

Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 





3. Wt dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. tt eases the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Absorbine Jr., $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 





Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 





Also QUICK RELIEF for: 
Sere, aching muscies « Tired, burning 
feet » Sunburn « Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 








- ' W.F. YOUNG, INC., 199Q Lyman St., 
<a i Springfield, Mass. Mail me sample 
4 i bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE. 
Ss i 
j Name 
| 
yt ; Address 

















Rumford Riddles 


>Why can’t Mr. Taylor 
use the telephone? 























BECAUSE Mrs. Taylor keeps it busy telling 
her friends the good news about RUMFORD. 
.+. You can use RUMFORD in any good 
recipe in the amount the directions call for. 
FREE. Send for NEW booklet, containing 
dozens of bright ideas to improve your baking. 
Address: Rumford Baking Powder, Box 16K, 
Rumford, Rhode Island. 


© Manufactured in New England since 1859 @ 
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FRUITHEART SALAD 


Ye pineapple, sliced Ww pint — 
1 grapefruit, sectioned ries, hulle . 
1 orange, sectioned “4 lb.red grapes, 


le, seeded 
ss stwed anaemia 1 head romaine 
s 


Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise x 

d bowl with romaine. Divide 

into four quarters with half slices of _ 

apple and arrange alternate — ~: 

par = mane phe commen 

ies in second, 

peg sce gam in fourth. ony —_ 
in center for Real Mayonnaise. Serves 9- 


Line sala 
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Send us your copy for 
that September ad 
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IT’S A FOOLISH housekeeper that's still 
trying to get along without name tapes, 
especially when a set of six dozen of the 
woven, boil-proof ones that J. & J. Cash 
make, costs only $2.00. (That's for a whole 
name; initials or just numbers cost less.) 
They'll save you a lot of expensive laundry 
and school coat-room mix-ups, whichever 
kind you choose, as well as all the precious 
minutes you waste trying to sort your doilies 
and socks and sheets. If the idea of sewing 
them on is too much for you, Cash has 
developed a wonderful cement named No-So 
(25c please) that'll stick name tapes on to 
everything from toothbrushes to middy 
blouses, and will be useful in other ways 
around the house too. 

* 


BOWLING ON THE GREEN is some- 
thing delightful and interesting for all ages, 
and you'll be amazed at the skill and accu- 
racy you'll develop. Abercrombie and Fitch 
have some of the finest sets of bowls we’ve 
seen, especially designed for play on private 
lawns, of the official standard bias, absolutely 
uniform throughout, and of course of 
the finest materials. $25.00 brings one 
of the fine English sets, and for $17.50 
there’s a version called “Bocci”, with compo- 
sition rubber balls that can be used on any 
reasonably smooth surface. All the sets 
come in a wooden box, with 8 bowls and 2 
jacks. Another game they sell is a new 
“Skoup” variation of croquet, and their 
assortment of badminton equipment is about 
the finest that domestic and foreign markets 
can assemble. 
* 


WHEN YOU VISIT your small or large 
son or daughter at camp, why not take them 
a RISLITE—a handy flashlight that snaps 
on the wrist like a watch. And you might like 
one for yourself. Leaves both hands free 
for sailing, or bike riding, or wood carrying, 
and costs only 98c, including hatteries. 
Filene’s second floor Camp Shop in Boston 
is one place that surely has them. 
* 


“AN INFORMED CUSTOMER is a better 
customer,” says the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, as it cordially invites you to send 
for the wise and fair little “Sheet Shopping 
Guide.” It’s full of practical information 
like Things To Remember When You Buy 
Sheets, and How To Make Your Sheets 
Last Longer, and the discussion on Percale 
or Muslin? clears up some things we've 
always wondered about. In short, the guide 
is worth sending for. 
-_ 


JOT THIS ONE DOWN: Number 42 
Summer Street. It’s the address of the 
Richard Sparrow House—oldest house in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and the home of 


Picked up from bashful adver- 
tisers, and some not so bashful. 









the Plymouth Pottery too. The house, with 
its diamond-paned windows and charming 
backgarden (where the kiln is) is interesting 
in its own right; the workshop and display 
room of the potterers are in the ell. Classes, 
sponsored by the State of Massachusetts, 
are under the direction of Miss Katherine 
Alden, and are open to any high school 
graduate. Students—many of them local 
housewives—learn all the different processes 
of pottery-making—handbuilding, modeling, 
casting in molds, and throwing on the wheel. 
One bowl, with handles in the shape of bent 
ears of corn, especially designed for real 
Plymouth succotash*, is one of their best 
items, and another specialty is wee dishes for 
cranberry sauce. Bowls, jars, and pitchers 
start at 50c; some glazed figures of Pilgrims 
are $1.50. This handicraft project is worth 
looking in on. 

*A wonderful brew of chicken, corned beef, yellow 


turnip, hulled corn and pea beans that’s even better 
warmed over. 


* 


IF YOU’RE THE OFFICER of a club, 
church group, or fraternal organization that's 
planning to raise money, send us your request 
(on your official letterhead) for the booklet 
“Dough from Doughnuts”. All the details 
are here—precisely how to organize, conduct, 
and publicize your local donut drive. It's a 
fund-raising idea that a good many groups 
have already: found most successful. 


NEWS TO US is the fact that there’s a 
whole booklet devoted just to listing the 
Victor-Bluebird recordings for children. And 
the fine variety amazed us too. Just a few 
of the stories-with-sound-effects are some 
Hans Anderson Fairytales, Winnie the Pooh 
(the wonderful wondering sort of a bear), 
Raggedy Ann, Little Black Sambo, Ferdi- 
nand and Wee Gillis, and the Koralites have 
done some stories in rhythm (“Jabberwocky” 
is a good one). Besides all this, there are 
singing and guessing games, dramatic scenes 
from the Revolution, operettas, and of course 
a tremendous assortment of Mother Goose 
and Walt Disney. Home and school and 
camp all should have some. 
* 


WHETHER YOU'RE PAINTING a pram 
or outfitting a steam yacht, James Bliss & 
Company, Inc., can serve you well. Their 
proud boast is that their six-story building, 
just below the Custom House in Boston, has 
EVERYTHING for large or small craft, 
and from the looks of the 224-page cata- 
logue they put out, we’re not inclined to 
argue with them. To say anchors, ship lights, 
oilskins and turnbuckles wouldn't even be 
scratching the surface. Their prices are 
fair, the delivery prompt, and the considera- 
tion courteous. 
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MOST HARDWARE and Department 
stores can help you choose the K-Veniences 
that will transform your closets into models 
of efficiency and usefulness. They have 
fixtures for tall narrow closets, short wide 
ones, and some for the jumble that is almost 
everybody's Hall Closet. Shoe racks, skirt 
hangers, hat holders, umbrella-cane holders 
(K-Venience #778), sliding towel dryers, 
and kitchen utensil brackets should probably 
all be on your list. They come in smart 
chrome finish. 
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IN THE COURTYARD of Wiggins Tav- 
ern, in Northampton, Mass., in the midst 
of a flower and herb garden, and with a row 
of old-fashioned baby carriages lined up at 
the side door, is a perfect replica of an old 
Country Store. Inside there are counters 
and cases and drawers and shelves full of 
all kinds of old merchandise—bolts of calico, 
copper-toed boots, tops, tinware, whale oil 
lamps, etc—and from the ceiling hang lan- 
terns and dried herbs and hooks for hams 
and bacon. The rare old bottles of the 
Apothecary are in one corner, the post office 
is in another, and at the Candy Counter 
they'll put the slippery elm, or candy canes 
that you buy in red and green striped paper 
bags. If your Antiquarian Soul can stand 
any more perfection, there’s a Buttery to 
see in the cellar, a Loom Room in the attic, 
as well as equally perfect Barber, Grog and 
Cobbler’s Shops. And if it’s old sheds and 
wagons you like, take a look in the open 
sheds. They're full of them. 
* 


JUST ONE OF Hammacher-Schlemmer’s 
good ideas is an Automobile Lunch Tray, two 
for $1.95. It’s a steady, compact, folding 
shelf that’s enameled and will fit on the door 
of any make or model car. A pair might come 
in handy when rain spoils your picnic, or 
when you've given up trying to agree on the 
Perfect Picnic Spot. We might also mention 
some neat garden wickets they have, for the 
edges of flower beds or lawns. Green and 
sturdy and 7%” high, they cost $1.75 per 
doz. 


* 


THE FIRST ART SHOW in the town of 
Nelson, N. H., starting July 26, will be held 
in the Concert Hall, over the schoolroom. 
Doors will be open Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons from 2:30 to 5:30 and all day 
long on August 13 (Old Home Day). Ex- 
hibitors are John Di Martelli, Francis and 
Janet Tolman, Albert Quigley, and Elizabeth 
Wheelwright. It’s a nice ride over, and all 
their work is well worth seeing. 
. 


M. T. BIRD, the shop at 39 West Street in 
Bosten that’s so justly famous for its fine 
line of stationery, cards and engraving, 
carries a lot of other handy things besides. 
One of them is a little sterilized bristle 
clothes brush to carry in your purse or 
pocket, that they call “Brush-Off.” Comes 
in a leather case and there’s nothing frivolous 
about it, not even the price, which is a 
dollar. Bird's has Vestpok razors too (no 
electricity, no soap, no water), and another 
thing they carry are those Reflecto night and 
day lawn signs, made of California Redwood, 
your name or street number lettered in red 
glass reflectors. 
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HENDERSON CAMPS 





JACKMAN, MAINE 


|] * Here is an ideal spot for this Summer's 
vacation enjoy rest and quiet where 
nature is at its best! 
- For over thirty years famous for hunting 
and fishing boats and guides available 
On the shore of Big Wood Lake, one 
fourth mile from main highway. Direct 
Route from Portland to Quebec City on fa 
mous Arnold Trail. All cottages with private 
bath and main dining room modern 
conveniences 
* Always something to do: motoring, boat 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, tennis 
golfing nearby 


Send for Booklet 


Mrs. E. A. HENDERSON, Prop. 











Oxford, Maine 


A friendly, informal comp you'll enjoy 
Aquaplaning, swimming, diving, fishing, 
canoeing, tennis, archery, bodminton, etc 
Delicious meals. Nine mile lake. Cozy 
Cabins. Magnificent pines 

$24 weekly, $3.75 daily 
Restricted. Booklet. Mr. G Mrs. R. H. North 











=——=BIG HOUSTON CAMPS=——— 


Katahdin Iron Works, Maine 

A fine place to fish for Trout, Togue. Salmon. Three 
miles from auto road by buckboard. Log cabins with 
open fires. Tempting meals. Especially suitable for 
Family Vacations. 20 years owner-management. Phone 
Brownville 5-13 

Write for folders 

William L. Arnold R.F.D. Brownville Jct., Maine 











GET 
RESTFUL 
RELAXATION 
ot MAINE’S DEER FARM CAMPS 


Ideal vacations afford real relaxation from the wor 
ries of the world Here. in the Kingfield Moun 


tains, you have all to yourself, an individual, real log 
cabin with modern conveniences Delicious down 
East” home cooked meals tastefully served in the 
central log dining hall and, in addition, every recre 
aticnal pleasure fishing, swimming. golf, tennis 
hiking. ete 

Don't miss this chance for a real vacation Make 


your reservations now MODERATE RATES. RE 
STRICTED CLIENTELE 
Write for Free Ilinstrated Booklet Today 


E. S. WINTER, Prop., Box 56, Kingfield, Maine 




















Picture Yoursel} at 
BINEWOOR 
L_q@ Uf Ss’ 

IN MAINE 
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Colorgraphed 
PINEWOOD CAMPS 
75 PINE ROAD CANTON, MAINE 
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NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. 
Modern buildings. 156 boys 
from 15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - - New Hampton, N. H. 























































MILO LIGHT CAMPS 


JUANITA CADAHO PEQUOT 
for girls ‘or boys for adults 
Distinctly separate camps on shore of Gardner Lake, eastern 
Conn. Al) athletics and aquatic sports included in fee. 
Horseback riding optional. Excellent cuisine. Rates $25 
to $30 per week. $220 for season. 
Address: 
Milo Light, R. F. D. #4, Colchester, Conn. 


| WILDER-NESS FARM CAMP 


for Injants to 10 year olds 
Excellent Care and a Happy Summer for your Children 
Swimming instruction, Pony riding, Pets, Craft 
shop, Farm activities and animals, Gardens, 
Picnics. Counsellors trained in Child Guidance. 









ooklet. 


Mrs. John B. Wilder, Norridgewock, Maine 





19 new -E-T: cottages, 4-5 and 6 rooms. 
; meals close b 
if by ‘Rates $21 .00—$24. 50—$28. 
per week. Season May to Nov. Special 
rates September and October with excellent 
fishing and duck shooting. 2 miles shore. 
Guides—boets. Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. 


TYLER and WRISTON, Owners 
Missisquoi Farm © Highgate Springs, Vermont 











































asin Harbor Hole ls 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





BASIN HARBOR, VERMONT 





A delightful 300-acre country estate with 
two unique inns and forty lakeside cot 
tages, provides summer homes for some 
225 guests. Complete sports and social 
program. Golf course on grounds, Ten 


nis, Swimming, Sailing, Riding Rates 
$7 to $12 American plan. Open June to 


ownership mz ——_- ent. Write for litera 
ure. 
Allen Penfield Beach, Host 
Basin Harbor Lodge, Harbor Homestead 





| October. 55th season under Christian 
L 



























Where to... . YANKEE? 


Where oh where will you spend your 
Yankee vacation this Summer? . . . 
To help you answer this problem, 
write Bemis Camps, Box 106, South 
Chatham, N. H., for our highly in- 
formal booklet that shows and tells 
all . . . 180 acres . . . lake, golf, 
riding, tennis, Yankee cooking . . . 











$21. to $32. weekly . . . Christian 
) guests plus Yankee charm and simpli- 
city. 


BY YANKEES - FOR YANKEES 
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Crestalban Farm 
Camp 


by Vera Victoreen 


Twelve miles north of Pittsfield, Mass., 
in Lanesboro, the Whiting Farm is turned 
each summer into a boys’ camp called 
Crestalban. 

The boys at Whiting’s act much as 
hired hands, weeding the gardens, picking 
farm produce, cleaning and watering live- 
stock, keeping barns spic and span, feed- 
ing the chickens, and doing a hundred and 
one tasks that country folk perform. 
There’s no schedule, though leisure hours 
are filled with hikes, swims, outdoor 
suppers, and rides on the farm horses. 

Each boy pays tuition, but takes no 
spending money to Whiting’s. His week- 
ly chores earn him enough for haircuts, 
toothpaste, and an occasional hot dog or 
ice cream cone. 

The Whiting Farm idea is to teach the 
boys responsibility, cooperation with other 
workers, and to instruct them in the care 
of animals and growing things. 


——~@- 
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NOTTINGVALE PAGEANT 
(Continued from Page 15) 





armored sleeve dragged its occupant 
off balance. He wavered for an instant, 
clutching at the air above him, and then 
with a final superb effort, he threw 
himself across the two feet of water 
that separated the canoes and dragged 
his opponent down into the water with 
him. 

There was a clank and a splash and 
a terrific thrashing about in the water 
before the two men, drawn down by 
the weight of their armor, subsided 
beneath the roiled waters of the Not- 
tingvale river. 

The crowd caught its breath and 
stopped laughing and stared down at 
the bubbles. Everybody yelled for some- 
body else to do something, but before 
anybody could, a metal helmet bobbed 
up out of the water and waded toward 
the shore. And right behind him came 
another helmetted figure, whose metal 
visor had slipped down over his face. 
At the sight of that, the crowd started 
in again, and I made a sign to Bill that 
it was time that we were going, but he 
pointed down at the river’s edge. 

The founders were standing on the 
bank, shaking themselves and letting 
the water run out of their suits, and we 
could see that they were talking to each 
other confidentially. Then they beck- 
oned for the Indians to come over and 
waved to the boys in buckskin to come 
in. 

And even as Bill and I moved off 
in the direction of the railroad station, 
we could see them holding a powwow 
down below us, and then they broke 
up and scanned the crowd anxiously. 

Bill stood entranced, surveying his 
handiwork, but I nudged him with my 
elbow. 

“There’s a train out of here at four 
fifty-five, Bill,” I said. “It’s now 
quarter of five.” And we faded. 





WATER! WATER! WATER! 





for the water that fell on the paper or 
the weights. 
An arbitrary 275 foot mark was set 
as the limit of play. 
Section 2. Rule 5. of the “Playing 
Rules” explain this: 
Sec.2 Rule 5. The 275 foot mark shall 
be the limit of play. Should water fall 
beyond this mark, 275 feet shall be the 
record, and, if more than one engine 
exceeds the limit, they shall be declared 
tied for First and Second places, prizes 
to be added together and equally divided. 
Next to water, time was the most 
important thing at a muster. When 
not over twenty engines were in com- 





petition it was not too important. But 
when more than twenty were compet- 
ing, the time allowed each engine on the 
pipe platform, had to be regulated. And 
this was carefully covered in the rules. 

If a crew was not ready to play 
during its allotted time it forfeited its 
chance to play. Should a hose burst, 
as one did on occasions, five minutes 
were allowed in which to substitute a 
new one. 

If an association wished to protest 
a decision it did so in writing, present- 
ing the written protest to the League 
President, before the Judges left the 
grounds. Protests were heard by a 
board of judges and its decision was 
final. Violation of muster rules resulted 
in the association guilty of the violation 
having to forfeit all claims to the prize 
money. 

A carnival atmosphere pervaded a 
muster. There was no admission 
charge; and no seats from which spec- 
tators might watch proceedings. Every- 
one milled about searching out ac- 
quaintances. 

After an hour or two, the vigilance 
about the tents of the different associa- 
tions—each housing a barrel of punch 
—lessened, and no very serious attempt 
was made to keep non-members, adult 
or juvenile, from entering the tents and 
sampling the punch. As I remember 
the tents they contained five or six 
camp stools, a bench or two, and the 
famous punch barrel. Charred-oak 
whiskey barrels were used to contain 
the punch because this sort of barrel 
was thought to impart extra flavor to 
the punch. The punch usually had a 
whiskey base with oranges, lemons, 
sugar and water making up the rest 
of its ingredients. 

When the last engine had played 
and the tents had been struck, and the 
lumber that had gone into the construc- 
tion of platforms had been salvaged and 
packed along with the tents, barrels 
and other gear, and the engines had 
been made ready for the trip back to 
the railway station, it was time for the 
day’s second parade to get under way. 
It was always early in the evening, 
however, before this parade started. 
It took time for the associations to 
round up members; and a certain 
amount of time was needed for the 
association winning first prize to obtain 
a supply of brooms. These broom- 
torches, their oil-soaked straw making 
a good deal of smoke, were carried by 
the winning association in the parade 
back to the station. With the torch- 
light parade Muster Day ended. 
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SINGLE EDGE 
15 ror 25¢ 
FINEST QUALITY, RIGIDLY MAIN- 
TAINED —AMAZING LOW PRICE! 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK! 
( GUARANTEED BY 
Ss y)) we MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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Coffee 





The White House Coffee vacuum tin 
That seals the White House flavor in, 
New England-made, by thrifty Yanks, 
This coffee value ‘Il earn your thanks 
* * 
For toothsome tea—hot or iced, 
The best is White House—Yankee priced. 
* * 
For breakfast, luncheon, dinner use, 
There's White House Orange-Grapefruit Juice. 
** 
And White House brings for odd-time snack 
Crisp salted peanuts in vacuum pack. 


Dwinell-Wright Company 
68 Fargo St. Boston, Mass. 
Coffee for New England since 1843 
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Biman 


BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish. 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth, California Peas, Red Kid- 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots. 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 
If your cr hasn'tthem order by mail from Carleton R. 
Mills, Box M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request. 
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—THEY’RE ALL | TH. 
by Damon | Rip 


= 


On Sunday, June 16th, 1941, the 
11th annual American Folk Song 
Festival was held at Traipsin’ Woman 
Cabin, Mayo Trail, 18 miles south of 
Ashland, Boyd County, Kentucky. 

Book author Jean Thomas, Kentuc- 
ky’s “Traipsin’ Woman” (see upper 
left photograph) puts on this show by 
gathering together southern mountain- 
eers or their descendants. Music, instru- 
ments, costumes, are largely Eliza- 
bethan, for these natives trace their 
ancestry directly back to Elizabethan 
times—and they don’t forget it. 

Nearest thing we have to the Festival 
here in New England is Gladys Hasty 
Carrol’s (see above) annual rendering 
of “As The Earth Turns”, also with 
a native cast, at South Berwick, Maine. 

The setting of the Festival (left) 
was on a rough board stage thrown up 
in front of an old cabin nestling against 
a small wooded hillside on which were 
gathered some 1500 spectators. Loud 
speakers carried the voices through the 
small valley where probably another 
1500 interested listeners had gathered 
from all over the United States. Change 
oaks for elms and it could have been 
Maine (right). 

Nell Davis at the microphone in the 
next picture (left), was born near the 
. ae cabin in the background. Now a 

a resident of Huntington, West Virginia, 

oo A. ; she sang the two lead numbers with 
—s “hin great charm—one a difficult Eliza- 

A OR bethan Yuletide Song. To her right, 

j in Stuart plaids, you will see Lyda 

. Caudill, direct descendant of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Jean Thomas with 
book in lap talks with blind Jilson 
Setters, “Singin’ Fiddler of Lost 
Hope Hollow’, whom she took two 
years ago to sing before the King and 
Queen of England. Can you tell him 
from Smith Paine, old-time fiddler of 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire (right) ? 

After an Indian welcome by Florence 
Clark of Cleveland, an old “jolt wagon” 
drawn by asses appeared on the scene 
—much as we'd bring on the old stage 
such as this (right) from Waterville, 
New Hampshire. 

Casual glances at spectators would 
remind you of home were you a Yank 
in Kentucky or a Kentuck at the Maine 
State Fair. 
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“MINSTRELS” and , 
| “HILLBILLIES” 


Photos by: John R. Taylor, E. D. Putnam, 
p : Elden, Ben Pinchot, Lawrence Barney, Jr., John Gould, 




























Grandsire McCoy and Sid Hatfield 
ballading before the microphone 
(above). The Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys were on opposite ends of “feud- 
in’”’ in these hiils for years and years. 
“When singin’ comes in, fightin’ goes 
out”, Jean Thomas announced as they 
began. We could have believed that 
when we heard the words: “Never did 
a Hatfield take a McCoy to wife.” 
Above (right) you'll see a couple of 
Vermont families now talking it over, 
friendly like, that haven’t as a rule hit 
it off too well, either. 

Babies must be fed . . . be it on a 
Kentucky stage .. . or during a New 
England town meetin’. 

Give the old fellow on the fence a 
pipe and you've got this New Hamp- 
shire farmer (right). 

Mighty interesting was an exhibit 
of creative work done by Kentucky 
mountain school children in paints 
made from berry juice, a project which 
won first prize among 900 other 
exhibits on display May 26th in Cin- 
cinnati at the annual convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Naomi Claypole of the Morehead State 
Teachers’ College at Grayson and her 
collaborators—Roy Cornette, Mrs.Lyda 
Caudill, and Mrs. William Rice. 
Their place in the sun of well earned 
recognition compares favorably with 
that of those in the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts . . . one 
of whose pupils is shown at the right. 

Old patriarchs these . . . Kentucky 
mountains and Maine coast .. . but 
brothers under the skin. 

You may have wondered about our 
title—Kentucky “Minstrels” and New 
England “Hillbillies”. You see, Jean 
Thomas and her folks take “hillbillies”’ 
as the ultimate insult. That’s a fight- 
ing word down in Kentucky—for it 
applies, Miss Thomas says, just to 
those renegade mountaineers who 
laugh at their own people back in the 
hills. But with all due respect to some 
mighty fine singing by Nell Davis, 
Pleaz Mobley and a few others, we just 
felt that if Brother Willie Caudill and 
his Rowan County Gregorian Chanters 
were “minstrels’— well, shucks, we'd 
go as “hillbillies” anytime. 
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The Cellar Cocktail Room 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


—~~- 


@ Steak Chicken, | Lobster Dinners — 
Our ia 


@ Room Rates Available on Request. 
__Mrs. Florence Smith, Proprietor 











For the best fishing, trolling or fly, come 
in May or June. We will wire you as soon 
as the ice is out. Homey, comfortable cab- 
ins. Excellent table. Beautiful scenery. All 
sports. Good roads. For booklet A, write: 


Sagamore Lodge 


on Quimby Pond 











Rangeley - Maine 
TH. “ ARUN DE L 


May—November 
for people of refinement 
Moderate rates 
MISS E. SHANNON 
Own’shp M’‘g’ment 








LEA SHORES 


offers a Quiet, Restful 
Vacation on the Maine 
Seashore. Clean, com- 
fortable beds. Home cooking—plenty of gar- 
den vegetables, chicken, seafoods of all kinds 
Boating, bathing, fishing Reasonable rates 
Write L. Eva Summers, Vinal Haven, Maine 








8 There is Plenty of ACTIVITY at 


Breezemere Farm 
On Beautiful Penobscot Bay. 


Clambakes, Deep Sea Fishing, Cruising in 
our 40’ Cabin Cruiser, Sailing in our Racing 


Sloop. Fine Walks and Drives. Golf near- 
by. Fresh Sea and Garden Food. Large 
main house and five modern cottages. 


Write 
Mrs. Thurman Gray, So. Brooksville, Me. 


SUNSET VIEW FARM 


A pleasant vacation home, overlooking 
Penobscot Bay. Boating, Bathing, Fishing. 
Home cooking. Modern Conveniences. Book- 
let. Christian Clientele. 

Mr. G MRS. W. R. WENTWORTH 


West Brooksville, Maine 











A CHARMING INN BY THE SEA 
Also three minutes walk to large and beautiful lake- 
Sea and lake Dending. bathing, , and fishing. Tennis: 
Badminton. Excel f luxurious comforts; 

vate and semi-private bathrooms, pete : $18 to 
24 weekly. Gentile Clientele. Bookl 


Mrs. John Banis Sedona Maine 





— Mayfair House— 
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THE OLD HOME WEEK IDEA 
by Harold F. Wilson 


“Come home! We'll ring each tuneful 
l, 

And hang our banners out, 

And honest hearts with joy shall swell, 

To give their welcome shout.” 


To ONE who has departed from the 
hill regions and gone to live in urban areas, 
the advertisement of a day set aside for 
remembrance of the old home in the country 
stirs memories of his youth and acts as an 
open-sesame to his heart. 

The opportunity of taking advantage of 
such a situation gave birth, about forty years 
ago, to the Old Home Week idea. During 
the seventies and eighties of the last century 
the abandonment of rough, back-hill farms 
in northern New England became extremely 
pronounced and the problem of depopulation 
faced every hill town. 

By the nineties, local and state officials 
made determined efforts to secure new blood 
for the deserted farms by attempting to divert 
a few immigrant farmers from the steady 
stream entering the United States at Boston 
and New York and headed for the West. 

These endeavors, however, resulted in no 
movement of re-occupation. In fact, the 
meager returns from this agitation stand as 
a mute recognition of its lack of economic 
foundation. 

If permanent residents could not be attract- 
ed into the hill country, in sufficient numbers 
to fill the gaps left by those who had 
departed, the next best thing, it seemed to 
public authorities, was to induce the people 
who had moved away to come back for a 
visit. The temporary influx would freshen 
the humdrum lives of those who had stayed 
at home and at the same time, bring a little 
money into the town. Well-to-do returning 


sons might be persuaded to donate gifts for 
some public enterprise. 

The idea of an Old Home Week, as we 
know it today, was voiced in 1897 in an 
article in the New England Magazine when 
Frank W. Rollins exhorted the sons and 
daughters of the Granite State to listen to 





the call of their homeland and revisit the 
spot where they were born. 

In 1889, Mr. Rollins, then Governor of 
New Hampshire, designated the last week 
in August, including the Labor Day week- 
end, as Old Home Week, and during the 
summer sixty-five Old Home Week Asso- 
ciations were formed. Each town made up 
a list of its former residents living outside 
the state, and sent invitations to all. 

The program of these Old Home Weeks * 
was marked by both variety and verbosity. 
The variety came in the innumerable events 
planned for the week, from grand concerts 
and parades to picnics and dances. The . 
verbosity had its innings during long exer- 
cises when divers distinguished sons who 
had gone out and “made their mark in the 


world” told the old home folks how they 
had done it, or when countless “special 
poems” written by local literary lights were 


declaimed. So indispensable did this doggerel 
become that one contemporary declared, “No 
local industry flourished more than the manu- 
facture of Old Home Week verse.” 

In 1906 the institution received official 
sanction when the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture enacted a law authorizing the towns and 
cities of the state to vote money for Old 
Home Week purposes. 

The neighboring states of Vermont and 
Maine followed New Hampshire’s suit at 
once, for Maine sponsored an official Old ? 
Home Week in 1900 and in the same year 
the Vermont legislature designated as its 
period of reunion the week having within 
it August 16th, the anniversary of the Battle 
of Bennington and a legal holiday in the 
Green Mountain State. Its first official ob- 
servance was held in 1901, with forty-five 
towns participating. By the middle of the 
second decade of the century, however, 
interest in the occasion had waned and 
eventually most of the towns sponsoring 
a reunion held an Old Home Day instead 
of an Old Home Week. 

Benefits both material and cultural have 
derived from the observance of these Old 
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Home celebrations. In many cases these 
visits have stimulated useful gifts to the 
town. Last August, for instance, the local 
Vermont newspaper to which the writer 
subscribes, contained an account of a “Re- 
ception to the Town’s Benefactor” in appre- 


ciation of the present of a new hall to the’ 


little village by a native son who had left 
the town “some fifty years ago”. 

The celebrations have resulted in the com- 
pilation of town histories, with financial aid 
frequently bestowed by returned native sons. 
An impetus has been given to the marking 
of historic sites by means of placques,—as a 
part of the ceremonies. At Newport, New 
Hampshire, for instance, as a feature of an 
Old Home Week program a tablet was 
dedicated at the birthplace of Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, best known, perhaps, as the 
author of “Mary’s Little Lamb”, but also 
for forty years editor of Godey’s Lady's 
Book. Then, of course, the growth of the 
summer recreation business has been decided- 
ly spurred by the genesis and development 
of the Old Home Week idea. 


GENEALOGY 


by Lloyd K. Towle 


FARR FAMILY REGISTER 


BIRTHS 


William Farr, born Nov. 7, 1797 (Harps- 
well). 

Eunice Briggs, born 
throp). 

Eunice Wadsworth, 
(Winthrop). 
Children : 

Christina W. Farr, 
(Litchfield). 

Eunice B. Farr, born May 28, 1826 (Litch- 
field). 

Moses W. Farr, born May 28, 1831 (Litch- 
field). 

Lydia A. Farr, born June 20, 1833 (Litch- 
field). 

William H. Farr, born May 5, 1835 (Litch- 
field). 

Elijah Farr, born Feb. 11, 1840 (Litch- 
field). 

Daniel Farr, born June 3, 1842 (Litch- 
field). 

Sibyl W. Farr, born July 28, 1849 (Litch- 
field). 








Sept. 8, 1801 (Win- 
born Oct. 25, 1808 


born May 12, 1823 


MARRIAGES 

William Farr and Eunice Wadsworth, 
married Feb, 26, 1824 (Litchfield). 

Christina Farr, married July 3, 1856 (W. 
Gardiner ). 

Eunice Farr, married Jan. 21, 1843 (Litch- 
field). 

Moses W. Farr, married March 29, 1855 
(Litchfield). 

Lydia A. Farr, married Feb. 27, 1857 (W. 
Gardiner). 

William H. Farr, married Nov. 29, 1860 
(W. Gardiner). 

Elijah Farr, married Feb. 7, 1869 (Lewis- 
ton). 

Sibyl W. Farr, married June 4, 1868 (W. 
Gardiner ). 

DEATHS 

William Farr, died Feb. 10, 1880 (W. 
Gardiner). 

Eunice Briggs, died June 9, 1826 (Litch- 
field). 


Eunice Wadsworth, diei March 26, 18— 
(Litchfield). 

Christina W., died Aug. 18, 1889 (Win- 
throp). 

Lydia A., died June 9, 1868 (W. Gardiner). 

Elijah Farr, died June 26, 1922 (W. Gar- 
diner ). 


Daniel Farr, died April 22, 1853 (W. 
Gardiner ). 
Sibyl W. died March 12, 1878 (W. 
Gardiner ). 


QUERIES 

Wanted: Parentage of the Benjamin Cut- 
ler who is listed on p 538 of the Cutler 
Memorial, b in New England about 1730-35, 
d at Washington C. H., Ohio in 1814. In 
early manhood he became a sailor at Provi- 
dence, R. I. At age of 40 moved to Westfield 
Town, Washington Co., N. Y. Appears there 
in 1790 Census. He m either there or in 
Sumerset Co., N. J., Mary Coon, widow 
of John Coon and dau. of the Rev. Jacob 
Cozad b 1724 d 1812 (Cosart-Cossart). In 
1793, Benjamin moved to the New Jersey 
settlement in what is now Harrison County, 
W. Virginia, from there to Green Co., Ohio. 

Wanted: Data and parentage of Nathaniel 
Manuel or Manwell, d in Yarmouth, Me. 
between May 8, 1791 and Jan. 26, 1797. Also 
data and parentage of his widow, Polly 
(Worthley) who m 2nd Abner True. 

Wanted: Place of birth and parentage of 
James Manwell, m Jane Noyes in New 
Gloucester, Me. Int. Feb. 17, 1787. He was 
b Apr. 17, 1764. 

Wanted: Data regarding Wm. Culver, h 
of Esther Grant, father of Oliver Culver, d 
in Rochester, N. Y. Oliver helped to lay 
Cleveland, O. 

Wanted: Information relative to descen- 
dants, if any, of Mathew Michener who 
was born at Newport, R. L, moved to Fal- 
mouth, Me. Son, James, lived at Eastport, 
Me., and died there in 1846, James’ son, 
Abel, was master of a steamer on the St. 
Croix. 

Wanted: Genealogy of Gov. Benedict Ar- 
nold to show his relationship, if possible, 
to Eleazer Arnold. 

Wanted: Information relative to ancestry 
of Joseph Owen Marsh, died in Rochester, 
Vt., March 14, 1846. Also, ancestry of his 
wife, Joanna Eddy (or Pierce). 

Wanted: Information regarding ancestry 
of George Wheeler Elliott, born in Bow, 
N. H., April 9, 1829, and married Emily S. 
Cushing, Jan. 21, 1859. 

Wanted: Ancestry or information concern- 
ing Barnabas Fountain, Jr., born 1759, prob- 
ably Marshfield, Mass. 1790 census gives 
him as living on Muscongus Is. Wife was 
Lydia Davis of Meduncook (Friendship, 
Me.). 
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FILL "EM UP WITH WOOD 


(Continued from Page 21) 





Pressure, in such an instance, would 
be atmospheric, but the volume would 
be considerable. To the same end, 
Swedish technicians have evolved an 
integral, single-caster trailer to carry 
the converting equipment. It is framed 
with steel tubing, which serves also as 
a cooling device, hot gas being circu- 
lated through it on its way to the 
manifold. Using the motor fan for a 
forced down-draft is another successful 
Swedish innovation. 

Indeed, the European counterpart 
of thé principle which these two 
Yankees are bent on improving gives 
every indication of being there to stay. 
The Swedish government, for example, 
motivated by its country’s dependency 
upon imported petroleum, is subsidiz- 
ing wood-converting attachments for 
the propulsion of all conveyances, to the 
end that their use will become “regula- 
tion”. High octane gasolines for their 
aviation use are produced hydro-electri- 
cally from domestic schist. In Ger- 
many, the coal-driven trucks which ply 
military highways 24 hours a day are 
an old and French charcoal- 
burners have been rumbling over cob- 
bled pavements for 18 years. 


story, 


As far as the average American of 
today is concerned, however, it will 
probably be some time before such 
apparatus becomes available on a pro- 
duction basis ; gasoline is still too cheap. 
Such being the case, automobile manu- 
facturers have little to fear from com- 
petition at present, and, if they had, 
they would encounter little difficulty 
in taking over the few patents which 
apply to this field and in developing 
their own streamlined version of what 


the well-dressed charcoal user will 
drive. 
Until that day arrives, however, 


there is nothing to deter the inventive 
or the self-sufficient soul from experi- 
menting along lines of his own, for 
the “gasogene” principle has demon- 
strated its practicability for its specific 
purpose ; operation is simple and eco- 
nomical, and maintenance is minimized 
by the fact that the converting devices 
embody no moving parts. 

Imperfect as these early efforts may 
seem, and inexhaustible as our oil 
reserves are reported to be, the time 
may well come, sooner or later, when 
farmers will maintain their own char- 
coal kilns and automobile salesmen will 


proclaim; “More miles to the bushel!” 
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Tec year try Treadway’s 
“Real New England Inns.” A 


cordial welcome awaits you. Every 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS IN VERMONT 


ANDOVER INN Andover DORSET INN Dorset 
ASHFIELD HOUSE Ashfield HARTNESS HOUSE Springfield 
IRVING HOUSE Dalton LONG TRAIL LODGE 

THE LORD JEFFERY, Rutland 

Amherst MIDDLEBURY INN, 
TOY TOWN TAVERN, Middlebury 
Winchendon TRUE TEMPER INN, 

WILLIAMS INN, Wallingford 


Williamstown 
IN NEW YORK 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE BARTLETT CARRY CLUB, 
WATERVILLE INN, Upper Saranac 
Weterville Valley COCPER INN 
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WRITE TO D. F. TREADWAY—WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS 
For New Pictoriol Booklet—Tel. N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-4340 




















ie INFORMATION SERVICE ° 


In our office we have pictures and descriptions of selected Farms, 
Summer Homes and Business Enterprises from over sixty Real Estate Firms 
located in all sections of the Eastern States from Maine to North Carolina. 

We are not a selling organization. Ours is an information service. 
We list - illustrate and advertise. 


FARMS * SUMMER HOMES * BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Call or write - - - no obligation 
PROPERTIES, INC., 152 W. 42nd St. at Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
* Telephone Wisconsin 7-7529 . 























Hotel WEN DELL 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire’s Largest Hotel. All Modern Conven- 
iences at Moderate Rates. 


KIMBALL and CHARLES 
ms | Hotels 
es |= 


res ‘ Comfortable Rooms For further particulars apply to 
atk | Distinctive Service N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 
4S Fred W. Peverley 15 Minutes Drive to Symphonic Festival Concerts 


Director 





























UIMBY’S 


COLD SPRING CLUB 


48th SEASON Ideal spot for FISHING and RIDING in north- 
eastern Vermont A rare section of forests, mountains and lakes, 
restricted and protected Trout, salmon and bass Seasoned guides 
Excellent stable for riding. Trails and country roads, competent 
instructors. Tennis and sailing. Cottages and main Lodge with 


hotel service. Open to Oct. Ist. 
Hortense Quimby AVERILL LAKES, VERMONT 








SMALLEST WORLD’S FAIR 
(Continued from Page 18) 





pear fruit of all kinds, and such items 
as afghans, first prize $2.50; pillow 
slips, lace-trimmed, $1 ; pictures, “hand- 
painted,” $3; knit mittens 75c; and 
chair seats 50c. Maple sugar and syrup, 
clover honey, cream cheese, farm butter, 
potted plants, cut flowers, and pies, loaf 
cake, cookies and sweetened doughnuts 
may all win modest prizes. 

To the antique exhibits, or as the 
announcer called them, the “ann-tick- 
eaze”, come the connoisseurs of pro- 
vincial Americana. It is possibly, the 
most varied and unspoiled collection of 
old things that can be seen anywhere in 
the north country. Here are dozens of 
sleds—from the light-running transport 
with its food compartment and whiskey 
keg used to trade back and forth from 
Boston to the typical hooded and booted 
buggies. Here are tin-peddlers’ carts 
and an overwhelming array of every 
kind of conveyance from a stage coach 
and a dashing phaeton down to an 
ancient perambulator. 

In open sheds and out of doors are 
tread-mills for horse, oxen and dogs... 
an up-and-down sawmill used before 
the circular saw was invented, and old- 
fashioned maple sugar utensils, milk 
separators, and steam engines. Here 
a man sits splitting cedar shingles with 
a throw and shaving them on a draw 
bench. From a cider press with mas- 
sive wooden screws drips the succulent 
juice of the russet apple. Inside a log 
cabin are demonstrated the early house- 
hold arts. Outside a group of local 
folk put on a continuous show illustrat- 
ing early Vermont customs and habits. 
The women are dressed in poke bon- 
nets, Paisley shawls and voluminous 
dresses of silk, linsey-woolsey and cal- 
ico, and the men come in broadcloth, the 
ancient farmer’s frock, and other ap- 
propriate attire. They get up on the 
raised platform and you can see and 
hear what the old singing school was 
like. Then comes a spelling bee, a 
corn husking, an apple-paring contest, 
and a musicale with the melodeon, old 
fiddler, harp and bass viol . . . ren- 
dering songs handed down from one 
generation to another. But the crown- 
ing glory is the square and contra 
dancing. It is a delight to see great 
grandmothers trip the buck and reel, 
kick up their heels, all perfectly dead- 
pan... trying not to show what a 
whale of a good time they are having. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Antiques 





FOR SALE—Enppire sofa, $65.00; Victorian 
sofa, $50.00; English lowboy, 75.00. 
COLONEL GERLAC H, Southampton, New 
York. 











WANTED—Hobby Collectors make big 
money with hobbies. Enclose 10c. ADOLPH 
KUNZ, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

BUILD STREAMLINED plywood kitchen 
eabinets. Plans 25¢. ROGER UNDER- 
WOOD, 4617 Johnson Avenue, Western 
Springs, Illinois. 








NEW EDITIONS, Ohio and _ Indiana 
Antique Dealers’ Directories, 25c each. 
PEARL RECORDS, 1214 Meridian, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 

EARLY AMERICAN SPOONS, also 
modern Sterling of the popular patterns and 
souvenir spoons. HOWLAND DUDLEY, 
Harvard, Mass. 

FOR SALE: 10-foot mirror, solid walnut 
frame; also 10%-foot regulator, with walnut 
case made about 1858. MRS. W. A. 
VAWTER, 338 East Arrow Street, Marshall, 
Missouri. 

VILLAGE SHOP in quaint Bucks County. 
Treasures of long ago. Old glass and china. 
Majolica. Handmade braided rugs. Lists. 
GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY, Richboro, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

12 BEAUTIFULLY COLORED Currier & 
Ives reprints $1.85, postpaid. Attractive 
Summer, and Winter scenes, size 11” x 16”. 
L. FISCHEL, 175 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


HISTORICAL CHINA, Cup-Plates, Salts, 
Fine Pattern Glass, Currier and Ives prints. 
Primitive Paintings. We have many unusual 
things. Please tell us what you want. 
HOUSE OF ANTIQUES. Janet Ehnes, 28 
Chandler, Detroit, Michigan. 

CIRCULAR STAIRCASE from old house 
in Windsor, Vermont, presumably by Asher 
Benjamin renowned early American architect 
(1773-1845). Of natural pine, delicately 
carved. Height 10 feet 6 inches from floor 
to floor. Height may vary either way in 
multiples of 8 inches (height of each riser). 
Stairs 39 inches wide. Staircase requires 
opening semi-circular in form with short 
straight run at foot—8 foot 6 inches deep by 
10 foot 6 inches wide overall. (Dimensions 
approximate.) Photographs and price avail- 
able on application to BOX CIR, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N H. 























Arts, Crafts & Hobbies 


HAND LOOM WEAVING: Books, equip- 
ment and yarns. Visit the weaving studio 
on your next trip to Boston. KATE VAN 
CLEVE, 14 Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 
KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. 
Natural color only; wholesale and _ retail. 
DOROTHY HOW E. Pawlet, Vermont. 
HOBBY BOOKS, 35e. Catalog free. 
CHAPBOOKS, 6 Girard, Rochester, N. Y. 
TWELVE GENUINE Mexican and Austra- 
lian Opals, $1.00. Twelve genuine Cameos, 
$1.50. Three genuine diamond-cut on 
approximately one carat each, $1. 
LOWE, Box 525, Chicago. Ilinois. 














SELECTED Tennessee, Kentucky arrows, 
$3.00 per hundred, postpaid. G. JOHN- 





SON, 2808 Woodlawn Drive, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
MINERALS, Hundreds of varieties, 15c 


each. 40-page illustrated catalog 10c. 
ZODAC, Box 29, Peekskill, New York. 


MANY RARE WoO 





WOODS and veneers. 
Samples and list, dime. Address RARE 
WOODS, 2810 8. W. First Ave., Miami, Fla. 


JIGSAWERS ATTENTION! Novel tree 
birds—make your own or to sell. 50c brings 
sample and instructions. WORKSHOP OF 
FAIRYLAND, Williams, Minn. 














MAPS—OLD MAPS COPIED—Profile 
Maps Made—All Hand Work. Prices on 
application. W. H. VINTON, 61 Main St., 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIP- 
MENT! Best for public courts—$6.00, $8.00 
or $10.00 per set; best for private courts— 
$15.00 & $25.00 per set; composition discs— 
$4.00, $6.00 or Bs.00 per set; cues—$1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $3.00, $4. 00 or $5.00. 
Send for free catalogue with court plan. 
aoe TONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD 
. Philmont, N. Y. 


1000 TELUHOW PLANS. Explained, 
simple, useful, interesting. Homecrafters of 
all ages. Classified illustrated list 10c. 
CHARLES KING, East Kingston, New 
Hampshire. 














Boats 


WANT TO BUY wat 7 goods, such as 
propellers (prefer small left hand), struts, 
gear pumps (any condition), small reverse 
gear, etc. WILLIAM BAKER, Pond Street, 


Quincy, Massachusetts. 





Books and Magazines 





BOOKS WANTED: “Cape Cod Folks” by 
McLean, popular in 1860; “Magic and 
Husbandry” by Burdick, Otseningo Publish- 
ing Company, Binghamton, New York, 1905: 
“Weather Lore,” 2nd Edition, by Richard 
Inwards, published in London by Elliott 
Stack. BOX 166, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 
N. H. 


HAV E NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES beginning 1908. Want 
numbers beginning 1900 including 1907, in 
whole or parts. Bound or unbound in good 
condition. Pay cash. Make offer. EDWARD 
B. LEE, 619 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE: “LITTLE JOURNEYS” by 
Elbert Hubbard, excellent condition, $20.00. 
“DELANO-TITCOMB LETTERS,” ete. 
1781-1860. About sixty letters. Interesting 
sequence. $10.00. CHARLES VERHOE- 
VEN, 150 Godfrey, Monroe, Michigan. 

GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, 
and autographs. Large or small libraries, or 
single rare volumes. Early American pictures, 
views, sports, clipper ships, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. 42 years of fair dealing—for 
details read Yankee Bookseller by Charles 
E. Goodspeed (published by Houghton, 
Mifiin. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
hlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 

ENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 




















Business Opportunities 





PROFITABLE spare-time plans. 50c, JACK 
THACHER, East es r, Massa 
chusetts. 


LEARN ( ‘HEMIC. AL formula reading and 
writing. Brochure containing names of 
elements, symbols, valences. Tables of electro- 
chemical positions with instructions. 26 cents 
postpaid. DR. CECIL CORWIN, 451 Maple 
Court, Hayward, California. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for gold and 
plated broken and discarded jewelry, watches, 
spectacles, gold teeth, ete. B. LOWE, Box 
nh. Chiceage, I. 
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“HOW INVENTIONS ARE BORN”—A 
‘case record’ study. Illustrated Instructive 
Booklet, showing evolution, need to inven- 
tion. 25c. RESTPARK, Willimansett, Mass. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN—of good ethics, 
interested in buying a small going manufac- 
turing business in New Hampshire or 
Vermont. Will also consider a small going 
farm with maple grove and mill. State 
full details, including location, prices, ete. 
i gg BOX KMD, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 








EXCEPTIONAL and desirable home or 











office work. Amazing income possible. Free 
literature. BARBEX, Box 299, Tulare, 
California. 

Buttons 

CASH WAITING for your old Button 
Bag, Charm String, etc. Highest prices 
paid for unusual buttons. GEORGE 


PRIRC E, Box 124, Medford, Mass. 

FOR SALE—50 buttons, $1. Better but- 
tons, 25 for $1. ETHEL M. FLENNIKEN, 
130 Long Avenue, Hamburg, New York. 
ANTIQUE BUTTON CATALOGUE. 300 
Photographic Cuts. Price list of duplicates 
included. $1.00. HELEN WEGENER, 
Box 9, Tacoma, Washington. 

100 OLD BUTTONS—one 1851 Goodyear— 
for $1.00. Collectors, finest old buttons c-] fe 














proval. References, please. BUTT 

QUEEN, P. O. Box 124 Candor, New Yon 
D0 FINE OLD BUTTONS from charm 
string, including one picture, $1.00. Also 
have story, paperweights, jewels, cameos, 
glass, etc. ILD BUTTON CENTER, 
139 North Willard Street, Burlington, 


Vermont. 

BUTTONS, 50. for $1.00. WENONA DEN- 
NISON, East Machias, Maine. 
INTERESTING OLD BUTTON S— 
Reasonably priced. Send letter with ref- 
erences for approvals to OLD TIP TOP, 
237% Summit St., Willimantic, Conn. 
CASH WAITING for your old button bag, 
charm string, etc. Highest prices paid for 
maga buttons. Write BOX 124, Medford, 
Mass. 














Dogs 





HOUNDS—Coon and Fox, $12.00. 


Beagles 
and Bird dogs, $8.00. 


Tree and hole vermin 





dogs, $3.00. DAWSON, Tuckerton, New 
Jersey. 

COCKER try PUPPIES, Registered 
Sire. i WHITAKER, Sharon, Vermont. 





SHETLAND (LITTLE) COLLIES, Perfect 
vets. Folder free. SHELTIELAND KEN- 
NELS, R. F. D., Conway, Massachusetts. 
PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS: Intelligent 
and affectionate companions. Males, fifteen 
dollars; females, ten dollars. MILDRED 
HUMPHREYS, Londonderry, Vermont. 





WANT TO BUY: Old dolls, heads or parts. 
So look in the old trunks up in your attic. 
Have to be lady dolls. over 5O years old. 
ADELAIDE BRADLEY Fairfax and 
Cameron Streets, Alexandria, Virginia. 


DOLL DRESSMAKERS—Specializing in 
Period design and fabrics for choice Antique 
and - Foreign Dolls. Estimates submitted. 
PALMER and HANSON, Foresters Build- 
ing, Mason City, Iowa. 


“YANKEE MAIDS”—Hand made dolls of 
unusual charm, 11” tall. Pantsy Polly, a 
little girl in pigtails and print frock, $2.00. 
Mary Boones. a lovely Colonial lady, silk 
gown, any color. Beautifully arranged hair, 
blond or brunette, $3.00. MARY N. 
HARSHBERGER, 41 Fairfield Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 














Dolls 





een UsIEU L GIRL of Gay Nineties, 16”- 
8”, Bisque head, braids, Sp. $2.7 75. 
HARRIET'S DOLL HOUSE, 49 Norman, 
Springfield, Mass. 
THE DOLL OF THE YEAR. New, 
authentic Uncle Sam. Complete. Beaver 
hat. Real hair and beard. Nine inch. Hand 
made by skilled doll crafters. Six dollars. 
Send ten cents for photographs and informa- 
tion on other originals. RU-ROBIN DOLLS, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fishing and Hunting 
HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, lete 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, offered in 
many varieties and fully described in our 
new, free Catalogue. Brighten a shady nook 
in the home yard. Bring the woodland to 
any garden. No order too small for best 








attention. Special quotations on quantity 
orders. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James 
Loder Park, Proprietor, HOME, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Miscellaneous 

MUST SACRIFICE: Five Nice Dark 
Eastern Mink. Proven breeders, $100.00. 


bby BOX KK, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 





MOUNTED STEER HORNS for sale. Over 
six feet spread. Free photo. LEE BERTIL- 
LON, Mineola, Texas. 


POSTCARDS, keys, locks, handcuffs, leg- 
irons. Bought, sold. NUGENT, 101 N. 
Third, Richmond, Virginia. 








camping, a outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log WE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 





Garden Supplies 





“STRATOSPHERE COMPUTATIONS’ — 
revolutionary, pioneered advances in speed 
ealeulating, applicable to large, small 
businesses. Instructive, Illustrated Booklet 
25e. DIALPARK, Willimansett, Mass. 


MONEY-SAVING household formulas. Col- 
lection 50c. JACK THACHER, East 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 








ANCIENT SECRET METHOD for grow- 
ing vases in your garden ! Packet seeds, 
copyrighted instructions, 25¢ coin. O'BRIEN, 
1708 West 77th, Chicago, Illinois. 


ORCHID 1%”-2”"-2%"-3"-4"” plants of 
Cattleya type only, many varieties suitable 
for living-room culture. Address Orchid 
Plant Department, PITTSBURGH CUT 
FLOWER CO. (Crystal Farms Nurseries) 
116-118 Seventh Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS! 2. each, 
acaule, pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; dozen 
acaule, $1.00. 25 natives, our selection, 5 
varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 


CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world—15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Fascinating 
hobby. Send $1 and receive postpaid the 
following plants: Opuntia Monacartha vari- 
gata, known as St. Joseph’s coat. Orchid 
eactus. Two hedgehog cactus, E. Multiplex 
and Tubiflora. Ten different small cactus. 
Ten different colorful succulents. Packet 
assorted cacti seeds. Write for descriptive 
list of sensibly priced plants. ROY FOOTE, 
Desert Garden Nursery, 401 East 110th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 




















IRISES, PEONIES, and Hemerocallis. 
Summer shipments. Beautiful catalog free. 
Quality stock. C. WASSENBERG, 
Rural 10, Van Wert, Ohio. 


NEW—Drummond’s “Easy On-Easy Off” 
Flower Pot Hangers. Just what's needed to 
hang up that potted plant in the window 
or on the porch this summer. Fits up to 4 
inch pots. Two for 25c postpaid. No stamps 
»lease. Geraninum lovers send name for 

ree catalog listing over 50 named varieties. 
DRUMMOND’S GERANIUM GARDENS, 
Sidney Road, Waterville, Maine. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we on ge in qoatity 
lants. All sizes, growers’ 

‘older. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, Eid 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 








LAZYBONES ASHTRAY. 
extinguishes cigarettes—as beautiful as your 
furniture. Yankee made. Walnut or 
mahogany, 25c. OLD ELI SHOP, 3 Kilton 
Street, Taunton, Mass. 


Automatically 











STOP DESTRUCTIVE VIBRATION. 
Universal Vibration Dampeners fit all types 
of mechanical equipment. Deseriotive circular 
) BUTTERWORTH, New Canaan, 
Sonn. 


MACHINIST STAINLESS STEEL PRO- 
TRACTORS, Drill Gauges #1 to #60 or 
1/16” to 4%”; Vernier Calipers 1-128th inch, 
$1.00 each. 6” Tempered scales, 50¢. Old 
gold and Machinist tools taken as cash. 
Deal with a Yankee. INDEPENDENT 
SALES, Dept. Y, R. D. #1, Easton, Penna. 


PHOTOS, NOVELTIES, books, assortment, 
$1.00. Catalog 10c. SPECIALTIES. B, 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 


HAND-MADE CIGARS, FACTORY to 
‘ou ! 25 box, $1.00 postpaid ; 100, $3.95. Full 
avana filler, slightly higher. Your name 

or greetings on wrappers, few cents extra. 


ELMER REED, Gardner, Massachusetts. 


CIGAR BANDS, 1000 different, T5c— 
STOLT, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, Il. 


ALL SORTS OF THINGS for sale—Glass, 
pictures, pianos, used furniture, clothing, fur 
rugs, mirrors, etc. Open Mondays or by ap- 
poaement at SUNNYSIDE, Barrington, 




















WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 





Photography 





11” x 14” PROFESSIONAL Enlargement 
50ec. TURNER PHOTOS, Box = 1593, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 

EXTRA PRINT tinted, framed, 
developed and 8 prints 25e. 
ARTLINE PHOTO, Dept. Y, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Printing Presses 


Special Services 





USED printing presses. type. Lists 3c. 
TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loysville, Penn- 


WELL - WELL - WELL, old 


it’s an old, 


story, but you'll never be satisfied until you 

sylvania. have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 
in your own home. I dig ‘em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 





Real Estate 


AT SPOFFORD LAKH, N. H., lakefront. 
6-room, furnished, all-electric cottage. H. Kk. 








RANDALL, Brattleboro, Vermont. Tel. 
819-M. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE. Juniper 


Point section. To let or for sale: seven-room 
modern summer cottage, near water. ALICE 
M. NORTON, The Blue Heron, Newcastle, 
Maine. 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 


WEST FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
—Head of Chapaquoit Harbor. 17,830 square 
feet of upland. Surroundings excellent, close 
to good anchorage and fine beach. ADDISON 
R. PIKE, 84 State Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


RIVERSIDE FARM, FURNISHED 
HOME—About 20 acres tillable, 55 acres 
pasture and wood; fine bathing beach, fishing, 
boating; 10-room dwelling, lot of antiques 
and almost new refrigerator. Ready to move 











into; barn, poultry house, ete; complete for 
$2000 ; page 5 big Free catalog 1250 bargains 


many States. STROUT REALTY, 810-AP 
Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Part-time home in Maine within 
thirty miles of Portland and on a pretty 
hill-side with a distant view of the sea. 
House should be roomy and may be partly 
furnished. Present owners may remain in 
portion of house. Acreage and out buildings 
no object and no objection but desire country 
rather than village residence. To purchase 
for cash. Address BOX RE 48, c/o YAN- 
KEE, Dublin. N. H. 





ee. 
X GOPRDINEY 
j 





) fila, He 


SPECIAL BU Y—130-acre farm, three miles 
from Lancaster Village on State Road. 
Buildings and farm land in excellent con- 
dition. Good wood-lot. Situation demands 
an immediate sale at a bargain price. Apply 
to Attorney JOHN E GORMLEY, rand 
caster, New Hampshire. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE, 
summer or permanent residence. Spacious 
grounds; double garage, barn, outbuildings ; 
in perfect condition. Large lake frontage. 
Electricity and phone service. Full par- 
ticulars, address L. SCHERZINGER, Litch- 
field, Maine. 


FOR SALE: 











modernized 





MANCHESTER, MASS. Pine 


Ledge, Old Neck Road. Summer or winter 
home. Ten rooms, two baths and _ toilet. 
About two acres land. Eight minutes to 
beach and railroad station. $4500. Your 
offer? MRS. C. W. WARD, Salem Street, 


Andover, Mass. 


MANUFACTURER: If your advertising 
exceeds $500.00 annually you need a Yankee 
advertising agency. No Extra Cost. POST 
AND JOHNSON, Ince., Con- 


necticut 


PATENTS SECURED. 


Hartford, 





Two valuable book- 


lets sent tree. Write «7 diately. VICTOR 
J. EVANS & CO., 487 Vicw.s Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 





Stamps and Coins 





FROM OLD CHICAGO—Real old U. 8. 
stamps, issues 1861-1903 only, 50 different, 
$1.00; 75 different, $2.00. H. S. STORRS, 


1710 West 99th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


50 DIFFERENT United a many com- 
memoratives, presidentials, 5c. GERHARDT, 
San Saba, Texas. 








203 ALL DIFFERENT U. S. postage stamps 
only 58e. JUNGKIND, Bos SO06Y, Little 
Rock, Ark. 





UNITED STATES $4 and $5 stamps Free 
to approval buyers sending 5c for 100 
different. WINEHOLT, Box 88, Wood- 
bine, Pa. 


EXCHANGE Your duplicate stamps, match 
covers, etc., with collectors everywhere. List, 
swappers, dime. (Mention hobby.) SERVICE, 
Box 2166, Denver, Colorado. 


BEFORE YOU SELL U. 8. coins, get our 
buying list; 10c. MOWERY’S, 329% Main 
Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

I MAY HAVE just the scarce U. 8. coins you 
want. Send me list. “Meet me 4 mail.’ 
WILLIAM H. KENWORTHY, Waterville, 
Maine. 

WE PAY HIGHEST cash prices in United 
States for old coins. Half cents $300.00. 
Large cents $500.00. Indian cents $5.00. 
Nickels $350.00. Lincoln cents $1.00. Old 
coins wanted. Send 10c today for 1941 cata- 























logue. AMERICAN RARE COIN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 6, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Stationery and Bookplates 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Invita- 
tions. Sympathy -Cards. Samples free 


PRINTERY, West Leisenring, 


GRIGLAK 
Pa. 





COLORED BUSINESS CARDS $2.00 per 


1,000 postpaid. Four distinctive colors. 
Samples. R. Y. AMMIDOWN, 1410 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 





PERSONAL MONOGRAMMED VELLUM 
—100 sheets, envelopes. Calling cards, raised 
printing, white, ivory, gray, tan, blue, green, 
lavendar, $1.19. Cash prepaid. NATIONAL, 
Essex, Connecticut. 





POPULAR $1.00 stationery for ladies, 
gentlemen. Samples! HONESTY PRESS, 
Putney, Vermont. 








YOUR NAME PRINTED on 100 match 








Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS for your 
Authentic and carefully built models. Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 








bookcase. 








books for $1.00 postpaid. BACON OTTO 
PRESS, Westborough, Massachusetts. 

1000 BUSINESS CARDS $1.00, vellum. 
Free cuts. DIXIE BUSINESS CARD CO., 
Y-189 Jefferson, Memphis, Tenn. 
STATIONERY, LABELS, CARDS, CIR- 
CULARS. Samples. ATLANTIC, Box 
653-Y, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
MIMEOGRAPHING—500 8%x1l_ $2.00. 
Excellent workmanship. LEM’S, 5710 


Stanton, Detroit, Michigan. 


WATERMARKED letterheads, 1000—$1.95. 
PRINTERY, 4599 Third Avenue, New York. 
ATTRACTIVE PRINTING for hotels, 
camps, summer resorts, etc. Stationery and 
cards a specialty. Cuts made. Low cost. 
HONESTY PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 

COLONIAL LAID BOND, cream-colored, 
for the discriminating, 100 each envelopes 
and sheets, $2.00. Sample 10c. BEECH- 
WOOD PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 

PERSONAL Ta wae a 225 sheets, 
125 , cameras, $1.00; 000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


J 


Chalcedony 




















Stones and Gems 


BEAUTIFUL OPALIZED 





Geodes and Nodules. 1 in. to 3 in. in 
diameter. 3 for $1.00 postpaid. L. 
BAGG, Peoria, Arizona. 





TEN YEAR ACCUMULATION of stones 
removed from jewelry. 200 assorted, $2.00. 
B. LOWE, Box 525, Chicago, Illinois. 





Things to Eat 


“THE LOLLIPOP LADY” takes a vacation, 
but returns later with her novelty candy 
animals and toys. CAROLINE ABBEY, 
20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 








Where to Stop 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Open all year. 
Handicraft Shop featuring unusual types of 
hand-weaving. 18th season. 
BOARDERS WANTED, low rates. 
ORIE McCLELLAN FLINT, 
Vermont. 
WHISPERING PINES 
of Maine welcomes guests who desire quiet 
rest, good food. Near fresh and salt water 
swimming. $14.00 week. Correspondence 
solicited. JAMES BABBIDGE, North 
Brooksville, Maine. 

WHAT NOT HOUSE, Windsor, Vermont. 
Old New England home open to Guests. 
Family antiques throughout including famous 
needlepoint picture of the Last Supper. 
Breakfasts served. Delicious luncheons and 
dinners at Old Constitution House nearby. 
Half-mile to Country Club. STELLA VITTY 
HENRY—Owner Hostess. 

WOULD YOU LIKE to come to the Pacific 
Northwest, Craftsman, Artist, Gardener? 
GREENCLIFFS, beautiful for situation on 
Mt. Si, Upper Snoqualmie Valley, offers 
opportunity for co-operative handicrafts. Is 
30 miles east of Seattle, via express highway. 
Let's swop letters, and why not? 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Barrington, New 
Hampshire, will take a limited number of 
adult Christian paying guests. Four baths, 
electricity, excellent table, home-grown vege- 
tables, milk and cream from T. B. and 
Bangs tested cows. Breakfast trays if de- 
sired. Rates $21.00 to $35.00 per week. 
References requested. 


GREEN SHADOWS, 
Hamburg, Conny, A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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s. MARJ- 
Randolph, 





FARM on the coast 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 
Sweppers’ Columns. 


YANKEE assumes no responsibilty for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 25c. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll be surprised at the fun 
you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to the key number under the 
ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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I need so much a sugar bowl, cream pitcher and I'd like to swop letters with men and women 
cups and saucers to match my dinner set of blue between 35 and 45, and talk about old buttons and 
bird design. I have some hand-crocheted curtains, other things. I want all kinds of old buttons 
hand-woven senate and some oldtime love stories to excepting plain pearl ones. I have to swop: jig-saw 
swop. Au50( puzzles, bird cages, electric toaster, Brownie 2A 

Will swop =a Wittnauer wrist watch and Schick camera, old books and victrola records. Au511. 
electric razor (both in a working order) for an I need 4% h.p. to 1 h.p. electric motors, A.C. 
adding machine. Au50 I can swop Franklin stove, parlor heater, vegetable 

Have you lost an aunt or a pet typewriter? Lost display case, books, fruit pictures, mahogany center 
articles and persons found by investigation. What table — counter scales and 4 new kiddie cars. 
have you to swop? Au502. Au512 








~~ Have violin, piano accordion, fife, camera, telescope, Don’t you want to wave a 6 x 10 American flag 


field glasses, ring, watches, electric shaver, golf im these patriotic days? I’ve got one to swop in 
clubs, books, relics, etc. What is offered in ex- perfect, heavy bunting. Also set of beautifully-toned 
change? Let’s swop. Au503. sleigh bells, parrot’s cage, fine fur scarf of two lovely 


Pull! Squeeze! Wanted: Old corsets, the older tag og 20 vol. Book of Knowledge, 10 voi. 
the better; and 1940 wasp waist models; also corset — ible ee I —— yo ny —_ Sandwich 
display forms (manikins), placards, pictures, ced; “qrecnated a. ‘oa ‘eee i ae 
Pai Asoa magazines, books, etc. Describe point or crocheted handkerchiefs. Au513. 


. wow — Oa 7 ji / %. @ ’ q 
‘T have an eleven-volume set of Stoddard’s Travel Will swop golf clubs, men’s and women’s shoe 





Lectures in perfect condition. I want Currier & — and vacuum cleaner for cash register. 

Ives prints and Buckle glass or what have you? Au514__ =r : - —_ 

Au505. Wanted: “Flowing Blue” china teacups and 

Pure-bred collies, puppies and grown ones. Also ietons ples 8-inch tea plates and bread and butter 

Persian kittens. Want young roosters, old hens or oy 6 fluted pattern. Who will help me out! 

turkeys. Au506 me eens I can swop you something you'll want. 
— Au 


Walnut chest of drawers, cabinet Victrola, classical 
records, portable Duodoor clothes closet, mahogany 
dresser with 42” mirror. Jant silver soup spoons, 


Sick of your house or planning to be ‘on the move? 
Might swop with you for mine if it’s New England 





























lad rist watch. Au507. o yours is in. I am in Huntington, West Virginia. 
a5 Au515%. 
Ww to swop your house in the mountain for two 
weeks with my house on the sea—or send your 
youngsters to me in the city next winter for a week NO RISKS 
in exchange for mine at your place in the country when you send or receive your “swops” by 
now or later? AuS07%. _ Railway Express. We're fast, svre, economical. 
~ Rare, beautiful, hardy pitcher plants; eat flies and Pick-up and delivery within our regular vehicle 
insects. Will swop them for anything useful. Will limits in all cities and principal towns. Careful 
mail them ye in real horticultural sphagnum handling all the way. Just "phone RAILWAY 
peat moss. AuS¢ ele EXPRESS Agency, Inc.—-Nation-Wide Rail-Air 
“Want able Seats sewing machine. Have Service. Au517. 
power tools; hundred other items. Swop lists with = m 
anyone except dealers. Au509. . ‘ ~ SWOPPERS: Will consider country property for 
anted: Bla lack fox cape. Will swop smart suits, my shore property at West Falmouth, Tisted in 
coats and dresses, size 16. Au510. Real Estate column. Au519. 
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Stamp Collectors: For every nice old picture 
button I will send you 25 fine foreign stamps, all 
different. Au520. 





For any garden book by the famous Gertrude 
Jekyll I will swop an autographed copy of ‘The 
Care And Feeding Of A Place In The Country” 
by Dale Warren. Au521. 

Want: Black walnut chest of drawers and {foot 
stool. Have: Three double pairs all wool white 
blankets for single bed; Hendryx bird cage with 
standard, Au522. 

Thoroughbred Guernsey cows and bull calves, 
also army saddle. for_woed sawing outfit, farm 
equipment, Model A Ford in good condition, or 
what have you? Au52; 

For swop: violin, typewriter, telescope, microscope, 
camera, radio, dry shaver, books, mounted animals. 
Au5S24 

Who has this painting? It is of a low, old- 
fashioned farm house, against a hillside, covered 
with brilliant autumnal coloring, possibly autog 
raphed “Perry”. It is of my old home. Can I 
swop or buy? Au525. 

Really expensive flower boxes (about 70 feet in 
length), heavy as lead (all lined that way), are 
yours in swop for nice outdoor hammock jobs, boat 
trailer or lilac bushes. Au526. 

For swop: Civil War relics; a colonel’s chest, 2 
muzzle-loading Colts six-shooters (Army pistols), 42 
inch Army sword, caps, powder, bullets, canteen, 
mess apron, cap, first-aid kit and collars of the day 
for colonel’s wear; all were in the Civil War. 
Au527 

My daughter (12) has exhausted local library and 
our shelves, sister’s shelves and grandma’s shelves. 
Goes for horses in big way. Maybe your daughter 
has, too—and we could swop daughters or libraries 
pro tem. Yes? Au527A. 

Will swop new homemade rugs for second-hand 
women’s clothes size 36 or 38, shoes size 6; also 
children’s clothes. Au528. 

Want old cigarette packages, suitable for extensive 
collection. Especially want ZIRAS. Write what 
you want. Reply guaranteed. Au529. 

I want old-fashioned dolls, especially china head 
ones. Will swop Johnsons’ ice skates (size 7), track 
shoes, books, girl’s clothing size 14. Au530. 

My imported Irish sweet pea perennials are now 
coming into bloom and will be offering seeds for 
swop unless the housekeeper throws them out as she 
did last year. Hard to please, but want old 
gardening, weather, or farm hooks and periodicals. 
Pienty a seeds for all. Au530A 

Who likes to cook and bake delicious cakes? | 
will swop my brand new Mix-Master parts and 
attachments (cost $37.50) for odd pieces of antique 
mahogany furniture. Au531 

90 in the shade? Don’t forget winter is coming! 
I'll swop my 2-horse, 4-passenger, red sleigh and 
light double harness for a rubber-tired, single open 
buggy. Au533. 

Small brook waterwheel to pump water (60 ft.) 
to barn is my present heart’s desire. You fix it to 
pump my water. I'll pump my attic for you 
Au533A 

Have 20 ft. factory shafting, 2” diameter, heavy 
coupling and 4 hangers, 13” drop; a few steel and 
wood split pulleys. Want boat goods, building 
material, good watch or offers. Au534, 

I want micrometers, machinists’ tools, verniers, 
old qed, jewelry and drafting instruments. For 
what? Au535 

Are you a local weather prophet? Will swop 
sayings from my locality for yours. Betcha 
September 15 is a clear day. Au535A. 

Who wants a lovely Turkish rug, 38 x 22 inches, 
stepped on only two months? You can have mine 
for a small ivory or white table radio, direct 
current, in equally good condition. Au536 

I'll swop 4 graduated sized, square kitchen can- 
nisters, 2 or 3 strings of pearl beads, coins, stamps, 
200 used postcards, small sewing basket, fancy 
wooden button box, gray suit and dahlia bulbs for 
toe pieces for patchwork or what have you? 
y5 

These books will help you to be a carpenter or 
electrician: I have a 4 vol. set of Audel’s 
“Carpentry” and 1 vol. of Practical Electricity; a 
set of chrome sockets, %” to %%”; Speedak elec 
razor; 5 dollar size Schick 20-blade razor. I would 
like some power tools—a saw, jig saw and a shaper 
Jy501. 

Who likes to sew’ Someone can have plenty of 
dresses and aprons if they do with my 36 yds. of 
cloth, some things that could be made over for 
children, 2 dresses not finished, 3 or 4 not worn 
much; also have a pair of boy’s corduroy pants, size 
18, lady’s hiking boots, size 7 (both nearly new); 
50 egg incubator; 2 qt. ice cream freezer. Anyone 
interested can find out what I want to swop for by 
writing me. Jy502 

Want old bamboo fly rods and taxidermy tools 
Tell me what you want. Jy503. —_ 

T am in the market for a good-looking music box, 
in workable condition, gostapdlily old. Any offer will 
receive my careful attention. Will swop a new 
midget radio or men’s clothing, size 38 regular 
Jy504. 
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5000 square feet of land is pe to sit down on; 


you can have it for your own if you'll swop me house- 
hold equipment of equal value, such as washing and 
sewing machines, an ice refrigerator, rugs and a 
vacuum cleaner, all in good condition. My land is a 
building lot in Dedham, Mass. Jy505. 


Who would like a 190-year-old farm, 6 rooms, 2 
fireplaces; in Mass., 5% miles from 2 cities, 15 miles 
from Providence, R. I.? Will swop it for a one 
or two family house west or north of Boston, or a 
house at the seashore. Jy526. 


Cards for coin collectors. I have a complete set 
of cards for displaying Mercury head and Liberty 
head dimes. Buffalo nickels, Lincoln and Indian head 
Fesso What have you got that I want more? 

y ° 








Would like a pair of Staffordshire dogs and a 
silver soup or punch ladle. Will swop a plaid steamer 
rug, set of glass dishes, electric coffee maker and 
many other things. What will you take? Jy506 

Who has these stamps? Kansas and Nebraska, 
May 1929; Wright Brothers, Dec. 1928. What do 
you want for them? Jy507. 

TO SWOP: Electric toaster, green painted break- 
fast set of 4 chairs and table, 30 piece green glass 








Somebody must want: electric razors, small radio, 
electric appliances, fishing equipment, binoculars, 


large turkey-roaster, Silex coffee maker, all in perfect 
condition. I’ve got "em to swop for: hook rugs, 
large heavy trays, solid silver service, 6 or 12 


luncheon or salad plates in old china or glass, flax 
wheel, old soup tureen, tea wagon. Jy527. 

Things to swop: 6 ft. skis; yarns; lustre tea set; 
table linens; pin glass pitcher and 6 glasses, rose 
design etched on all; old mixing bowls, platters and 





set of dishes, one wicker rocker, electric table lamp. plates ; x Brownie camera; Edison phonograph 
WANTED: Hooked or braided rugs, singing With small horn, a large horn with stand to hold it 
canaries, conch shells, Fiesta pottery dishes. Jy508.  @nd 100 records; curtain stretcher; a Wear Ever 





I have three really fine violins (total value $300.) 
to swop. I want any fine old violin, 200 or more 
years old, whether in order or not. have also to 
swop many books, old tools and old bonds. Jy509. 

I have a 300 ft. lake shore lot, with a white sandy 
beach; it’s the best location on this lake, 5 miles from 
Plymouth, Mass. I'll swop it to any mason who will 
build me an old brick fireplace with Dutch oven. 
I will also swop a hand-crocheted bedspread for a 
oC in as perfect condition as the spread. 

y510. 


What am I offered for: French telescope, 36” long, 
brass; excellent for marine or astronomical work; 
2” object lens, 60 diameters. French 8 power prism 
Jy511. 


binoculars, with leather case and strap? 


I have an Evinrude 4 h.p. outboard motor, in 

perfect condition and a 12 ke runabout boat with 

covered fore-deck and auto seats for comfort. I want 

to swop these for an inboard motor and boat. I have 

a trailer to deliver and pick up anywhere around 
Jy512. 

Who has a copy of “A Treasury of American 
Prints”, edited by Thomas Craven, to swop? My 
list includes: vest-pocket Hawk Eye camera, 
Spaulding tennis racket and case (needs restringing) 
handsome reed sewing basket, folding duck decoys 
and many interesting books. Jy513. 


I guarantee my swop to be as represented: I have 
a 1935 Dodge pick-up in excellent condition to swop 
for a sedan in equal condition. I have 3 Saanen 
milk goats and 4 kids; 14” band saw, 50” Whitney 
back knife lathe, 72” gauge lathe; complete equip- 
ment for making broom handles, including lathes and 
sander, etc. I want a good 1935 or later car or 
might take a boat. Jy514. 


I need a good typewriter, portable or upright with 
stand and keyboard. I also want a small office desk, 
flat top, with drawers on both sides. For them I'll 
swop a solid walnut dining table with plate glass 
top, 6 chairs, a buffet and server. This suite is in 
good condition. I also have a boy's 28” bicycle that 
needs a rear wheel. Jy515. 


I have a Myers self-oiling Junior wer spra 
outfit, with 100 gallon cypress Re. and oh. - 4 
bought in 1933, and used only a little in three 
seasons; it’s in fine shape. I also have an Eclipse 
corn planter and fertilizer-distributor, one-horse, in 
good condition. I'll swop both of these for early 
American furniture, rush-bottomed dining room 
oH and corner cupboard, etc., in fine condition. 
y516. 

Will swop a hooked rug for ruffled curtains. I'm 

cleaning out an attic room soon, just now I have an 
cold postcard album and other things. Jy517. 
_ Who has a set of developing trays in good condi- 
tion, that they do not need, in exchange for something 
on my list? If interested send for my list. Trays 
Wyss 8 x 10 or a little larger; no others will do. 
y518. 

Police! Help!! Police!!! Several rooms available 
to N. Y. City-bound policemen and their families. 
Lovely private home; 25 miles from Grand Central 
Station; near enough for easy driving to all attrac- 
tions by route 9. Your badge is your reference; no 
other roomers. Swops considered, any kind. Jy519. 

Will swop girl's Nile green suit, 2 sweaters, 2 silk 
dresses in latest style (all sizes 18) for a pink 
summer coat, size 18. Jy520. 

I want china dogs and antique china sheep for 
collection; also want some Minton, gold-decorated, 
rose design glassware. I offer in trade any kind 
of crocheting or needlework that you might want 
done. Jy521. 

I have a two-family house and barn, lot 50 x 100, 

in a N. H. village square. Both parts of house are 
rented. What is offered? Jy522. 
“ Is anyone interested in copies of YANKEE for 
* yrs.? vol. 2, No. 1 Jam. 1936 thru vol. 6 No. 2, 
Dec. 1940. Also 3 copies of magazine “Dogs”, 
1937. What am I offered? Jy523. 



































If n 528 will send his correct name and address 
to YANKEE Swopper, Dublin, N. H. he will 


receive some answers to his swop. 








I have a man’s bicycle in good condition which | 
would like to swop for a girl's bicycle. Jy524. 


Have an old Strand phonograph, easily convertible 
into chest of drawers; beautiful piece of furniture. 
Cost two hundred smackeroos originally. 
you to offer? Jy525. 





What have 


set, perfect for making jams and jellies. 
Things wanted: old square lamp post, complete; or 
yoke; iron kettles; mounted deer head; huge green 
glass demijohn; wagon wheels. Jy528. 

Want to swop 1936 Chevrolet 1% ton truck, A-1 
motor, long wheel-base, stake platform with lift 
attachment, heater, good tires, for an equal value 
in a short wheel-base Ford or Chevrolet truck to 
use with semi-trailer. Jy529. 

Would like a canoe in trade for a Model A Ford 
car tractor, “bug”, with truck rear end; needs some 
new parts but has makings of a good tractor. Jy530. 

We would very much like a grape back chair or 
sofa. What do you need? Jy531. 

I would like some hooked rugs or an afghan or any 
old china I could use in a corner cupboard. Who 
will swop some of these and for what? Jy532. 

Have you any kind of old vases, china or a small 
drop-leaf table? What do you want for them? 
Jy533. 

Who wants my very nice bird cage with standard’ 
What will you swop for it? Jy534. 

Who can satisfy my desire for some prisms or 
hanging crystals from old lamps? What can I offer 
you in trade? Jy535. 

I want so much some bisque figures and some old 
china cups and saucers. I think I could give you 
something you'd like. What is it? Jy536. 


Have you a brass tea set or small drop-leaf table 
that I could use as a side table in my dining room? 
Just tell me what you want in trade. Jy537. 


Someone ought to be interested in these articles: 
ball-bearing roller skates with case; pair of ivory 
flower holders for porch; 2 box cameras; novelty 
elec. lamp; 800 buttons; 2 chromium watch straps, 
new; man’s 10 kt. solid gold initial ring; plumber's 
































gasoline furnace; No. 00 barber's — me 
Gilbert mantle clock; 2 electric razors. ell— 
what's offered. Jy538 





I have a double religious statue, 26” high, to swop; 
also an 1863 picture, “Old Homestead”, 26” x 14”; 
I have, too, imported tulip bulbs of all varicties; 
elec. corn-popper, little used; Brownie No. 2; electric 
clock that needs a little attention. What have you 
to offer? Am interested in radio, encyclopedias, a 
puppy or an electric heater. Jy539. 


I want to get some story magazines of the years 
1800 to 1900. Someone must have some of these in 
their attic or barn. I have many interesting things 
to swop. Let's get together. Jy540. 


I have a stack of old fashion magazines of the 
"70's and 80's; some curious old crime newspapers 
of the 1870's; several sects of very rare birds’ eggs; 
a 16 ga. shotgun and many other items that any 
collector of oddities would tear his or her hair over. 
I want small bronze animals or birds; or perhaps 
little china birds or beasts. Am not interested in 
cats and dogs. Jy541. 


WANTED: Ski Bulletins, cither complete set since 
publication in winter of 1930-31 or single copies 
prior to 1940. Will swop Fortune magazines, ski 
equipment, or whatever else is wanted. Jy542. 


Have mink jacket, size 38, no moths, new lining; 
also many old cook books, including Boston Cooking 
School Magazines published in early 1900's; laces; 
embroideries, including Chinese, and other articles 
too numerous to mention. Want a really old charm 
string, or any fine buttons. Jy545. 


Surely someone will want these: new yellow 
transparent raincoat, 25 player my rolls, silver- 
lated cocktail shaker, tan travelling bag, 6 two-qt. 
Gose glass jugs, 6 white ones, dog door-stop. I'll 
swop ‘em for: deep oval walnut picture frames, 
Peterson's Magazines, mechanical banks, Fairy lamps, 
grape chairs, Hasko trays. Jy546. 


You push with both your feet and out comes music 
sweet. I want an old melodion, mechanical condition 
not important, if all there. I have cameras, develop 
ing tanks, radios, tools, and book to swop. Jy547 























Fireman, save my chee-ild! I want fire pictures 
or anything associated with fire departments; model 
fire engines, etc. What have you? Don’t want 
matches. Jy548. 


Want old boys’ 5c weekly novels, old political 
buttons, badges, medals, old banks, coins, stamps, 
prints, autographs, relics, etc. Will offer watches, 
violin, fife, typewriter, telescope, etc. Make offers, 
please. Jy549. 





Have a new Black & Hecker drill press to trade 
for coins; also I will send you a beautiful large 
paper weight, Indian head cent, for 3 blocks of 
commemorative stamps. Jy551. 

Want tract with buildings, lake, ocean, near 
Boston; also Florida; for diamond rings, bar pin, 
platinum diamond watch, thirty-piece sterling Rat. 
ware, man’s jewelry, and a $300 Contalex camera 
2.8. Jy553. 

Valuable books, covers, postcards to swop- for 
colored glass, om curios, small antiques. Send 
for list. Jy555. 

Want small used boat parts. Will try to get what 
you want. Want offers for several good used right 
hand bronze propellors, 18” to 20” diameter; and a 
small medium speed Paragon reverse gear. Jy556 

Typewriter, Oster pipe threader, kerosene water 
heater, binoculars, modern firearms, components, 
reloading tools. | WANT: modern firearms, re- 
loading tools, components, etc. Jy557. 

French opera glasses, in mother of pearl, to swop 
for fitted picnic kit with thermos. Jy558. 

I am a lonely, sixty years young. Would like to 
correspond with a lonely, refined gentleman. May 
bring pleasure to two lives. Am a licensed driver 
Jy560. 

Who has a ftable typewriter to swop for my 
lovely ring? t has a large pink center stone, 
surrounded by 6 diamonds. y561. 

Have old muzzle loaders: Windsor 1847, Spring- 
field 1849; jewelers’ lathe; new complete outfit range 
oil burners. Interested in coal Heatorola, new 
Hudson Bay blankets, radioclast. Jy562 

Who's got one or more china dogs; also antique 
china sheep? I have crocheting, or what would you 
like? I'll get it for you. Jy564 

My wants: Micrometers, machinists’ and tool 
makers’ tools. Your wants? Jy565 

Have splendid white wool coat (woman's 42); $20 
wool crocheted afghan; large embroidered wall hang- 
ing; all new. Want good overstuffed chair, washer 
or table desk. Jy566 

Will swop small cream, moderne, Delco radio; 
good working condition, for two used glass-panciled 
doors and 120 sq. ft. of used drop siding, 4 x 
5 7/16 Have other things to swop __ Jy56?7. 

Antiquities collector has some small parcels of 
fragments from Sandwich Glass dump ‘ill swop 
for your gold teeth or unmated earrings or butternut 
crop. What do I hear? Jy5S68. — = 

Louis Prang colored lithographs, various subjects, 
map-sized sheets, in good condition, for swop. 
Interested in anything except maple syrup, bicycles, 
snowshoes and stamp collections. Jy569 

My high school daughter wants a bass drum and 
traps. Will swop guitar, ukelele, viola; one or all. 
Jy570 

Will swop almost anything of equal value for old 
stamps on envelopes or stamp accumulations. Jy571. 

Antiques to swop for old clocks made by Silas B 
Terry. Jy572. 

A vacant lot in Westwood, N. J 
good motorcycle or car. Jy573. 

For SWOP: Chemicals and apparatus; old swords; 
stamp collections; guitar; sleighbells, beautiful tone; 
fur neck scarf; American flag, size 6 x 10; 10 volume 
set of Bible stories; quilt pieces. Jy574. 

For kitten, red or cream Persian female, or blonde 
china-headed doll, I'll swop watercolor of flowers or 
oil landscapes. Will copy photograph of home in 
oil. Jy575 

Would like to swop a roll duplicator, violin, model 
church, old organ, console radio, old books, wine 
kegs, sign boards, old 4-burner oil stove, for girl's 
bike, carpenters’ tools, books or what have you? 
Jy576 


SWOPPERS’ PARTY NOTES. 


Even in these supposedly dull “party” 
weeks, swoppers’ party enthusiasts seem 
to be busier than ever (planning for Fal), 
we guess). 

Mrs. Angier W. Cox of Chicago writes 
she has no less than three on her fire— 
one in Wisconsin, one in No. Carolina, and 
one in California. 

Russell Hemenway, Director of Birch- 
mont Lodge & Cabins on the shore of 
Lake Winnipisaukee entertained many 
guests and visitors on the eve of July 10. 

Then Beulah Gunn of Lancaster, N. H. 
has one up her sleeve for a church club. 

Mrs. W. P. Burroughs of Santa Rosa, 
Cal. says the ladies of the First Congrega- 
tional Church there would like to have one. 
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Others inquiring—without divulging the 
nature of the benefit: 

Horace Belcher, Lakewood, R. I. 

W. Edward Halpern, Bronx, N. Y. 

S. M. Railing, Steelton, Pa. 

Mrs. A. E. Hylan, Lunenburg, Mass. 

Mrs. Edith Aldrich, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Miss Dorothy Lundblad, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Charles Kezar, No. Berwick, Me. 

Mrs. Roland Taylor, West Stratford, 
Conn. 

Miss Phyllis Johnson, So. Lynnfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Philip Warren, Hilden, Mass. 

Mrs. Chas. West and Mrs. Fred. Ruther 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Ruth Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. B. Shillady, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Franklin Wood, Rutland, Mass. 

Mr. George Macy Wheeler, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Grace Mitchell of Winter Hill, 
Mass. thinks the local historical society 
may be interested. 

Mrs. P. W. Cutter of Fitchburg, Mass. 
wants the First Universalist Church there 
to be the first in her town to have one. 
How about your town... is it next? 
Costs only a 3c stamp to YANKEE to 
learn how. 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


Want for cash: bench lathe. Give size and price. 
Auc500. 

Who has some cash to swop for my fine ened 
gold watch and lady’s diamond ring? Auc50 

For $650 cash you can own a two-room camp with 
woodshed and garage 19 x 23, and 200 ft. a trout 
brook. Auc502 


Would you pay $850 for a furnished ones low 
with bath, fireplace and electricity? Auc50 


I have cash to pay for old ships’ Seeemaers 
or ships’ clocks, old clocks, old clock cases, old clock 
movements, old clock dials, pendulums, weights, etc. 
Describe condition, maker, style and price. Auc504. 


Large antique music box with matched cabinet; 
includes 136 non-corroding metal 18” discs. Cost 
originally $700. Best cash offer takes it. Auc505. 


Will you swop $12.00 (or a little more) a week 
for golf, swimming and excellent living at nearby 
Sumac Lodge? Auc506. 


I will swop 15 acres (or more) of land with 
buildings (on state road), fruit trees, woods, 
swimming and fishing brook, near factories and town, 
for $2800. Auc507. 


Release your tools for defense. Cash for microm- 
eters, machinists’ tools. Will also buy old gold, 
silver and platinum. Auc508. 


Have $65 imported plaid tweed suit, brown 
ground, worn twice, size 14, to swop for fur coat 
of fine quality, size 16 or larger. Cash difference 
if yours merits it. Auc509. 


What can I supply in your hobby for some of the 
following: Rewards of merit, valentines, social 
stationery and greeting cards prior to 1870; articles 
associated with, and items, cartoons and _ pictures 
relating to prohibition and woman suffrage in 
their early stages are also acceptable. If unable 
to supply your hobby, I can swop for cash. Au516. 


I'll swop you my comfortably furnished, large 
rooms in an ideally-located country home for a 
reasonable rental. ave also a cosy cabin, suitable 
for a couple, overlooking the river, enclosed porch, 
completely furnished to swop on similar terms. 
Great place for a summer vacation. Au518. 

Wanted: Old American stereoscopic photographs. 
State number, subject, condition and price. Also 
want unusual stereoscopic viewers. Jyc501. 















































Concord stage coaches are unusual and are be- 
coming scarce. Inquire about mine. The price is 
reasonable. A 4 


Chlorine is 


a chemical used in bleaching paper—or 
making it white. Chlorine is also in great 
demand by the government for defense pur- 
poses—and has been restricted for paper uses. 
YANKEE has decided you'd rather see 
chlorine for defense than bright white stock. 
Right ? 
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YANKEE'S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If you went a eb, or hove a | job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE 

thet of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know wee = you’ve got your job— 
or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for two months are automatically dropped. 





bility except 








EDITOR AND PUBLICIST would like to locate in 

ew Hampshire or New England or elsewhere. 
Experienced and competent editor and writer. Has 
held important and lucrative jobs and is unemployed 
through unusual circumstances. Familiar with 
advertising and mail order selling. No blots on 
record. arvard grad. Opportunity for develop- 
ment more important than salary. Send for detailed 
record. JAu500. 





SOMEWHERE NEAR’ BOSTON is there a 
business woman alone who needs a home-maker? 
I am a Protestant American, ,educated, excellent 
health, but quite alone and a pleasant home with 
modern equipment is more important than high pay. 
JAu501. 





PART-TIME WORK in Boston area is needed by a 
sincere, active woman capable of being of general 
assistance in your small business or as companion- 
attendant to child or older person. Good driver, 
experienced shopper. Let me help you. JAu502. 

GENTLEMAN, 45, 6 ft. 5 in. 250 pounds; alone, 
has small income, desires home anywhere rural 
New England. Willing worker for same. JAu503. 








HOUSEKEEPER, immaculate, for general house- 
work and plain cooking wanted. Must take pride 
in her work. Two business adults, beautiful modern 
home. $40 to start. JAu504. 


ARTIST IS LOOKING for a young man of 
good character to drive car and trailer to Arizona 
about September Ist. Expenses paid. JAu505. 
WANTED TO RENT, small poultry farm with 
electricity in N. H. in exchange for building or 
repair work of any kind, or as part payment of 
rent. JAu506. 


CULTURED CHRISTIAN LADY needing compan- 
ionship of a refined couple or lady, preferably with 
an auto, will share her nice home at very reasonable 
expense. Interesting possibilities for winter as well 
as summer. References exchanged. JAu507. 


PROTESTANT, MIDDLE-AGED YANKEE, in- 
telligent, well trained, capable, desires position as 
managing housekeeper in home or school. Can cook, 
sew, knit, etc., also have — business training. 
Can also drive a car. JAu50 

ANY POST OFFICE clerk in eee England wishing 
to come West to a similar — in Wyoming to 
a city of 25,000, write. JAu50 

MIDDLE-AGED HELPER is sated for couple 
light housework only, all laundry sent out, no heavy 
lifting, and plenty of time off. $8.00 per week with 
board and room. JAu510 

WANT CARPENTER to work Aug. 18 to 30 in 
Vermont. Will exchange board for him and wife 
then; and rent of camp Sept. 2 to 15. References. 
JAuS511 























YOUNG MAN—Seek work here. About 45,000 
population. High location. American family of 
ve. Share nice room. Must be a non-drinker. 
$8.00 per week with board. JAu512. 

WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT and amusing 
for place cards at a small luncheon or tea? Send 
me the names of your guests and I'll write a 
— for each one. Details and prices on request. 


JAuS 








YOU 22 WORKING COUPLE with small baby 
and new home in Boston suburb will exchange 
room, board, bath and modest pay for house- 
keeping services of intelligent, responsible, willing 
woman of middle age. Start September. Summer 
vacations if desired. JAu514. 





WE WANT CHRISTIAN guests until November. 
You will like the comfortable beds, excellent meals, 
and YANKEE hospitality, of our lodge and cabins 
Country life, with all modern conveniences, beckons 
you to our beautiful lakeshore location. Our 
moderate rates, $18.00 to $20.00 weekly, mean your 
dollars will go further along the road of many 
restful, healthy, happy vacation days. JAuS515. 





WILL NEED HELPER (either young girl or 
woman) for my home near Boston in September. 
Permanent position if satisfactory. JAu516 








YOUNG MOTHER and her two boys would like 
to find a home with some lady or elderly couple in 
exchange for keeping house and companionship. 
Husband away on studies. JAu517. 


BEAUTIFUL VERMONT FARM offers good food, 
outdoor life and the advantage of living with other 
above the average help, to boy who will help with 
chores during summer. Will expect small amount 
paid for boy’s board. JAu518. 


YANKEE, just over draft age, single, farm reared, 
trustworthy, experienced at estate and farm work 
and with saddle and draft horses at private stables 
and large breeding farms, desires a year round 
position on an estate in the country. Only a high- 
class position accepted. References. JAu519. 


WHY NOT salt away a few of the dollars you're 
now earning? What better way than to stop buying 
magazines by the week or month, and subscribe for 
a year or two. You'll save, and feel happy that 
many hours of enjoyable reading are yours, and 
paid for!! By idleuing my advice, you'll enable 
me to say a recent exorbitant hospital bill of mine 
is paid for. Send this mother of five your subscrip- 
tion orders. JAu520. 


MALE SCHOOLTEACHER wanted—-30 to 50 
years old—for 14 children, ages 5 to 13, for back 
in Maine woods. Private management, excellent 
opportunity, good pay. JAu521. 

















"SHE'S A YANKEE SWOPPER —JUST GoT SOME LIPSTICK /” 
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THE TRADING POST 





NEW ENGLAND YANKEE schoolmarm (retired), 
would like to correspond with cultured person of 
true Christian character having my hobbies and 
interests: home, out-of-doors, motoring, music, books, 


genealogy. Would give light services as caretaker, 
companion, secretary, or - ee to person 
appreciative of same. JAu52 

HOTEL MEN: Boston Festestant, 39, Willkie man, 
fed up with grunts and groans of Wall Street Blues, 
would like to sing a more cheerful tune this fall, 
with any first class hotel, as a trainee. Aptitude 
for figures and clerical work, limited experience in 
small resort hotels. Will go anywhere. Atmosphere, 
permanency, and future prospects, more important 
than starting salary, which could be nominal. 
JAu523. 

WILL SWOP BOARD, room and small wage, also 
freedom of the house with a clean middle-aged 
bachelor or woman hater who can do plain cooking 
and take care of small village home, with modern 
conveniences, for middle-aged widower. Full parti- 
culars, please. JAu524. 

BUSINESS WOMAN can find a real home after 
October first with lady living alone in country near 
Boston. uiet, convenient. Reasonable price. Free 
garage. Au525. 

MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN man would like to 
contact some one in need of a chauffeur who is a 
careful driver and will use his own car. Does not 
use liquor or tobacco. Prefer elderly people where 
there is some responsibility attached to work. Would 
like to locate in vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H. Can 
give references, and will come for interview. 
JAu526. 


NOT A REFUGEE—an all-American gentlewoman, 
a cultured, capable, companionable unencumbered 
widow, college background and an extensive traveller, 
back to YANKEELAND looking for a cozy, comfy 
place to call home in exchange for light services 
and small compensation. What have you? JAu527. 


POSITION WANTED: A Yankee ORGANIST 
seeks work; willing to locate anywhere. Twenty 
years’ experience. Can also tune and repair all 
makes of pipe organs. JJy500 


WILL SOMEONE offer me a vacation of two weeks 
(July) in country, at five dollars a week? Would 
type on my portable and cooperate in helping. Am 
a light eater and not fussy. an cook. Am a 
Protestant, refined, honest woman of 38. Appreciative 
of this opportunity. JJy50 

WANTED: 
in country 
preferred. 


JJy502. 
A HIGHLY EXPERIENCED Yankee nurse desires 


position as nurse to invalid or crippled child, woman 
or man, for the summer months in country or at 
seashore. References. JJy503. 


WANTED: Position as companion or companion- 
housekeeper by a middle-aged, Protestant college 
woman. Good cook. Likes books, music and a 
garden. JJy504. 

WHERE IS SHE who | needs male help to run the 
place and make money? Might be small farm or 
other proposition. Have retired from busy life and 
want to get back to the soumery or near it. Business 
and farm experience. JJy505 


WANTED: More pin money, * you? If so, send 
me (insured) one drawn or braided rug to be sold 
by me within two weeks or returned insured and 
post-paid. Name price — Small commission 
charged when sold. JJy506 

WANTED: A trained or sonal nurse, or anyone 
capable of giving treatments for arthritis or rheu- 
matism. JJy507. 

VERMONT YANKEES offer hospitality of their 
century-old home near Mt. Mansfield. Fishing, 
hiking on our own acres, but there’s golf nearby if 
you prefer. Home-like rooms and Yankee cooking 
at reasonable rates. JJy508 


WOULD YOU LIKE a restful, uplifting ‘vacation 


























Man to take charge of meat department 
store. Middle-aged Yankee hustler 
Interest in business possible if desired. 


























in beautiful East Northfield, amid the pines? Large 
porches, electric lights, fire- place, bathrooms; good 
food. Golf, swimming, tennis available. Scenic 


and historic walks and drives. Summer conferences 
musicals, free. All of this in my own home to 
swop for very reasonable expense outlay. Established 
1910. JJy509. 


AVAILABLE JUNE 15: Active, 49 year-old 
Yankee, as chauffeur, gardener or caretaker. Under- 
stands machinery, tractors and green-house manage- 
ment. Good education. Careful driver; absolutely 
trustworthy. Excellent references. At present 
located in Massachusetts. Married; one child, ten 
years old. Desire small cottage or pleasant rooms. 
Wife, Normal School graduate, willing to work part 
time in house or care for children. JJy510 





HIGH SCHOOL GIRL can continue education if 
she can give me some time in exchange for room 
and board. Must be a good baker of pies, cakes, 
etc., a good housekeeper all ‘round; one who is 
anxious for advancement. Or I would consider a 
middle-aged lady in need of Christian home. Give 
all information in first letter. References exchanged. 
Westchester Co. village, 24 miles from Times Square. 
Fine high school two blocks away. JJy513. 


HORSE LOVER: Want dependable boy, for summer 
or year round, to care for and exercise two fine 
saddle horses in exchange for room and board, 
swimming and good country life. Must have had 
experience in riding and driving. JJy514. 

WHY NOT be our guest? The farm is the place 
for health and happiness. Special rates for children. 
JJy515 

WOULD SOME LONELY Christian man _ or 
woman, refined, cultured, swop letters or cards with a 
middle-aged widow? A former Yankee schoolmarm 
with these hobbies: music, books, travel, movies, 
motoring, home, people, genealogy, out-of-doors. 
Letters or cards appreciated from ‘‘60-plus-year- 
olds”, with similar hobbies and interests. JJy516. 
MY TIME for your money. No ores or typing, 
please. High school graduate. JJy517 


STUDENT WANTS WORK this summer. 
Waitress? Care of children? Anything I can do. 
References. JJy518. 

CAN CARE for mountain or lake estate or summer 
home year round. Legally trained, reliable, alert 
Gentile. Experienced hunting and fishing. Mainte- 
nance and salary. JJy51 

WORK WANTED: Would like to take on some new 
customers who cannot be accommodated by foundries 
doing war work. Established 1903. JJy520. 


WANTED: ART WORK. at A nor consider- 
ed. Work in any medium. JJy52 



































YOUNG LADY, dietetics student, desires employ- 
ment in food preparation or service in a summer 
resort or camp during August and September. 
TJy522 
IS THERE a Yankee who likes farming, single and 
unencumbered, who is anxious to help put this old 
farm on its feet again? Good opportunity for right 
person. JJy523. 
MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE, former teacher, 
middle-aged, refined, unencumbered widow seeks 
responsible position as secretary, general office work, 
L 











YOUNG TEACHER desires position for the summer 
months. Prefers gift or antique shop or clerical 
work for an auctioneer. Has waited on table at 
adult camp. JJy511. 


“MY OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME” will 
welcome another woman who seeks the pleasures 
and privileges of country living. Sharing responsi- 





bilities cooperatively as one of the family will allow 
freedom to use initiative and 


JJy512. 


develop hobbies. 


per, superviser or companion. Careful driver; 
Mass. and Vermont license; would like to drive west, 
has driven to Florida eight times. JJy524. 


GOOD BOOKS, magazines, The Boston Herald, a 
Steinway piano and sewing machine in this country 
home in central Massachusetts. Two rooms for one 
alone or two together. Bath. Plymouth car and 
driver available at times. A real home for the 
summer or permanently. Companionship and_per- 
sonal care if needed. Prices reasonable. All in- 
quiries answered. JJy525. 








SUMMER BACHELOR will swop use of 7 room 
modern house in West Medford, 6 miles from Boston, 
for pay and August in exchange for maintenance 
of place, meals and laundry for himself. This is an 
ouhdie good swop. Jy543. 

CEMENT, SEPTIC TANKS, sectional; easily 
installed, no deep digging; complete instructions for 











installing. Profitable work for a local man and 
good proposition to the right man. Jy554. 

LET ME HELP YOU get that manuscript into 
shape for submission to publishers. Intelligent, 


competent copy editor and typist; 
Boston vicinity. JJy526 . : ki 
GRADE A YANKEE, convinced Wall Street has 
no future, will divert important business and personal 
contacts to your advantage. Have been author, 
reporter, managing editor, analyst, advertising 
manager, publicist and broker. JJy527. 


s**t 


not an amateur. 





Historical Items 
you may not have run across before. 

Nantucket got its name from Pennantucket 
—the Indian name of Haverhill, Mass. 
Apparently, one W. Sargerit who settled 
Amesbury made it death to harbor Quakers 
there. So when one Macy in 1654 unwit- 
tingly gave them harbor he had to skedaddle 
to save his skin to this island now called 
Nantucket. 

Contributed by Elisabeth Strong, 
West Somerville, Mass. 
* . 7 * > > 

Daniel Eastman, 1792-1880, bought the 
whole top of Mt. Washington for 10c an acre 
and sold out for 25c an acre. 

Mt. Metallic, 10 miles north of Weld, 
Maine, is said to be Maine’s only extinct 
volcano. 


Contributed by Lucina Lombard, 
Gorham, Me. 


“ Ki 1] Di ti 


my advertisement in your job column. Thro 








your magazine we have found just the 
right bey for our summer job.” 


* 
“This is a note 
to let you know that we secured a tenant 
through the ad we inserted in last month's 
YANKEE. Therefore we will have to can- 
cel our schedule for another ad with 


you. 


“ZF will have ta 
take out the ad in YANKEE for the cards 
| make for a while, at least until | catch 
up on my orders. You may like to know 
| have had the best results | ever had from 
any magazine advertising.” 


* 


This is the kind of advertising cancella- 
tion we get, and we 


DON’T MIND A BIT! 


YANKEE, INC. 
Advertising Department 








THE TRADING POST 





ADVERTISING RATES:— 
Classified 


Five cents per word (minimum 50c). 


The oieing count as one word: Price (as 
$2.50 or 5c), length, depth, breadth or height 
(as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz.), 
and any number up to five figures (as 73201). 


Heavy type: The first two words of your ad 
will take heavy type without extra charge. For 
other words wanted in heavy type add 5c per 
word extra. 


Swops 
Three cents per word (minimum 25c¢). 


No swops for cash are accepted for the Original 
Yankee Swoppers’ Columns. These appear else- 
where at the same rate. 


We assign a box number to each swop and for- 
ward mail sent to that box number at this office. 
For obvious reasons, the names of swoppers and 
their numbers are confidential. 


No heavy type is used in the swop columns. 


Jobs 


This column is free of ene to any subscriber 
to or regular purchaser of YANKEE magazine. It 
is our contribution to the employment problem 
and should be regarded as such. This column 
is not available at any price to non-subscribers to 
YANKEE. 


Replies to box numbers will be forwarded from 
this office. Parcels must on no account be sent 
here. They will be returned to the sender. 


YANKEE, Inc. reserves the right to refuse any 
or all advertisements for any reason whatsoever. 
YANKEE, Inc. takes all ordinary precautions 
with regard to advertising appearing herein but 
can not be responsible for any transactions aris- 
ing therefrom. We would be happy always to hear 
of any misrepresentation or untoward dealings 
and give our best help to the correction thereof. 
Users of these columns are warned that the use 
of the United States mails for the purposes of 
fraud is a serious offense, and any due knowledge 
that we may come across to that effect will be 
promptly turned over to the proper authorities 


CLOSING DATES: No advertisement will be 
accepted for publication after the Ist day of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


Subscription Rates 


The Trading Post is published as a department 
of YANKEE magazine and comes free of charge 
to subscribers to same. YANKEE magazine costs 
three dollars per year or 25c per copy. A sample 
copy will be sent on request. To others, 
Trading Post is Sc per single copy, or 50c per 
year. It is published monthly. Foreign and Cana- 
dian subscriptions are 50c per year extra. 


YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 


Publishers of YANKEE 
THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
THE TRADING POST 





CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from Page 43) 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE ~~ CURED COB SMOKED 
REAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful ... flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2. 60. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 








The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact prospects 
through this column. Rates are 3c a word, and re- 
plies should be sent to the box number given. Ad- 
dress YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 








IF IT’S OLD ALMANACS—We may have 


them. All kinds. 
Send for lists, 
PANY, Fisherville, Massachusetts. 


FARMER'S a specialty 


VALLEY ALMANAC COM- 


Genuine Fakes 


At a national campfire of Civil War 
veterans held in Boston in the early 
1900's, delegates from each of the states 
wore some particular badge peculiar to 
their home state. The Ohio delegation 
wore horse chestnuts (buckeyes) ; the 
Connecticut delegation genuine wooden 
nutmegs, well-powdered and marvel- 
ously like the real thing. 

Some of the sharp boys from Boston 
seeing a chance for a quick, sure profit 
bought a lot of real nutmegs, tied 
ribbons around them and sold them to 
members of other states as the wooden 
variety. The supply, however, soon 
became exhausted. Now a certain 
Connecticut captain had given away his 
wooden nutmeg and replaced it with 
one of the real ones. Unaware of this 
change, a veteran from Ohio approached 
him, anxious to “take home to his wife 
a Connecticut wooden nutmeg because 
her family had come from that state and 
she had assured him there never were 
any real wooden nutmegs manufactured 
there.” He just wanted to convince 
her that Yankees were really up to that 
kind of trick. Would the captain trade 
his nutmeg for a buckeye? The captain 
would, and did, sending the Ohioan 
proudly home to prove his point with 
a genuine grocery store nutmeg. 





ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIED, SWOP AND JOB ADVERTISEMENTS 
 COsT 


SwoPs CLASSIFIED 
(one insertion) 


367 60 


To the Advertising Manager, THE TRADING POST, Yankee, Dubin, N. H. 


Please insert the above advertisement under the heading 


insertions. 


I enclose remittance of $ 


in full payment thereof. 


Details of name and address to appear in classified ads must be paid for at the same rate. All swops and job ads are given a blind box number, care of YANKEE. 


PRTG ....0s0c00s 
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OLD MILL 


at Nantucket 
by Arthur Griffin. 


Asem almost two centuries 
the “Old Mill” still grinds on. It was 
built in 1746 by one Nathan Wilbur, 
a sailor of the Island, while fellow- 
Islanders scoffed at the idea of harness- 
ing wind-power. They remained to 
cheer. 

Each part of the Mill is held together 
with pins of hickory wood. The frame- 
work is oaken beams, fragments of 
wrecks picked up along the Island 
shore. Deck planking of white oak 
was used to finish the interior. 

The Mill is in the possession of the 
Nantucket Historical Association. 
Thoroughly repaired in 1897, and 
again in 1936, it can turn out meal 
at the rate of ten bushels an hour 
ifit has to. Business isn’t that rushing, 
though. Tourists do most of the buying. 

The accompanying photographs 
show the grinding process and the 
machinery. Center right photograph 
is of a part of the large driving wheel 
made of oak throughout. The wheel 
is eleven feet in diameter. Below is 
the hopper and the cradle. As the shaft 
turns, the square iron hits the cradle, 
moving it frem side to side, allowing 
the corn to fall down between the large 
granite grindstone. Last photo shows 
the finished product. 
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Hawthorne Inn 


AND COTTAGES 


EAST GLOUCESTER 
on Cape Ann, MASS. 
The North Shore's most 
charming vacation resort 
Sandy Beaches, Surf Bathing, 
Tuna Fishing, Golf, Art Colony 
Delicious Seafood Dinners 
Cocktail Lounge, Dancing nightly 
Accommodates 500 
Single room, kitchenette apart- 
ment or cottage accommoda- 
tions. American Plan from $35 a 
week. 

Steam heat in every building. 
A. LeRoy Race, Manager 














(Py; 
Jetit Manan Family Recreational Camp 
2500-acre Reservation on the Ocean 
MAINE LOG CABINS 
(Booklet) COMMUNITY DINING ROOMS 


Fresh foods. RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER. Ideal 
lace for Honeymoons! Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop G 
all, Pro oprietors, Millbridge, Maine ess till 

June 15, 46 Tirrell Street, Worcester. Mass 














AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 

school that has successfully 
corrected epesch defects for 
over 70 year 

Write ry Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
419 Boylston St. Beston, Mass. 











ELM TREE INN 
At Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful, tree-shaded home of the Yankee clipper 
days. Large porches, extensive grounds, spacious 
rooms. Interior almost a museum so artistic and 
unusual. Informal atmosphere; peace, quiet, and 
comfort for congenial clientele. Easy access to all 
Cape offers for recreation. 


Cc. F. Keith Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 














Y VIEW HOU 


(SACO) MAINE 
DIRECTLY ON SEASHORE |p 


90 miles north of Boston 


A 








MAYNARD'S-IN-MAINE 


23rd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center of 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or the tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as $4 per day. 
Booklet on request 
WALTER H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
Rockwood, Maine 














LISTEN 
FISHERMEN... 


Hatchery trout are O. K. but if you wont 
a } Ss real fun test your skill against those 
Ve ,/~ native “squore toils” ot 


SADDLEBACK LAKE CAMPS 


in MAINE'S RANGELEY LAKES REGION. True they ore 
not “whales” but they're fighting fools. Fish the Loke— 
the headwaters of Dead River or the five ponds on the 
tip-top of Seddlebock Mountain 
Grand accommodations—individual cabins with all modern 
conveniences. Marvelous home-cooked meals. And there's 
plenty of fun for those who don’t want to fish. Special 
low rates for May and June. Restricted clientele 

Don't woit—write todoy 

for FREE Booklet and rotes 


Monett Robbins, Box Y Rangeley, Me. 
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SMALLEST WORLD’S FAIR 
(Continued from Page 40) 





And that takes us back to the real 
theme-song of the World’s Fair .. . 
having a good time. 

First, that spirit of bibulous convivi- 
ality. All kinds of yarns, probably 
many of them bold-faced lies, are told 
to illustrate this. Possibly none is more 
apt than the tale about that rule posted 
up at the entrance to the grounds warn- 
ing that any man quitting the grounds 
sober would be caught, dragged back 
and made to pay a fine. 

Be that as it may, people come to the 
Fair to have fun and that is what they 
get. What is one man’s libation may 
be another man’s poison, but at least 
in the independent and free sovereign 
nation of Vermont, it is conceded that 
every free man has the right to do what 
he pleases with his money, his soul, his 
wife, and his stomach. 


*_*** *£ *& 


The above article has been condensed from 
Mr. Orton’s considerably longer original. For 
interesting omissions sec the Tunbridge Fair 
—September 17, 18, 19. 

Eb. 


*_* ee * * 


We Always Suspected 

it and now we know—there has always been 
too much envelope and too little card. Here 
is the story, to quote from the New York 
Evening Sun: 

A recent Pacer poll disclosed that among 
persons neglecting to renew their annual 
membership in charitable, learned and social 
organizations for reasons other than lack of 
cash, change of residence and quarrels with 
boards of directors, 99.44 percent attributed 
their deflection to the use by treasurers and 
secretaries of return envelopes too small to 
receive easily the cards required for re- 
enrollment along with the checks that should 
accompany them. 

How come such things? 


see ee * 


Some Dates For August 


July 21-August 31—First annual sum- 
mer exhibition of works of art (for sale) by 
members of New Hampshire Art As- 
Carpenter Galleries, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


August 11-16—Eighth Annual Crafts- 
man’s Fair of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts at Hanover, N. H. 

August 18-23—Lake Sunapee, N. H., 
Yacht Club annual regatta week. 

August 20-21—Flower Show of the 
Northfield, Mass. Garden Club at The 
Chateau, East Northfield. 

August 21-24—Celebration of 200th an- 
niversary of Salisbury, Conn. 

28-30—Mascoma Valley Agri- 
Fair at Canaan, N. H. 
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WINNING DESIGNS 
IN GARDEN CLUB OF 
AMERICA’S CONTEST 


Perhaps because of the unfailing en- 
couragement of Mrs, Louis Gerry, Presi- 
dent of the Dublin Garden Club, perhaps 
just because of their ability to transplant 
horticultural intricacies to paper, two of the 
prize winners in Class II of the national 
contest held by the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica for bookplate designs were Dublin resi- 
dents. 

With pardonable pride YANKEE is hap- 
py to be able to reproduce Mrs. Michael 
Malicheff’s design (above) which won sec- 
ond prize, and the fanciful whimsey of Mrs. 
Robb Sagendorph which was awarded 
third prize, and is shown below. 

The design of Mr. Dexter B. Dawes of 
the Monadnock Garden Club, which received 
an honorable mention was unfortunately not 
available at the time we went to press. 
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